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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
from the earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. From the German of John 
Jahn, D.D.; with a Continuation to the 
Time of Adrian. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Ir is seldom the case that knowledge in a 

country makes equal progress with theory and 

invention. A learned visionary is among the 
anomalies of human character. The light 
which springs up in the mind, and results from 
its own supposed energy of perception, is gene- 
rally too vivid for the steadier but less dazzling 
light of knowledge: it keeps burning without 
imposing upon us the labour of seeking for fresh 
oil; and whenever it does go out, most com- 
monly leaves.us indifferent whether we walk in 
light or in darkness. But Germany, and Ger- 
man poets, philosophers, and divines, offer a 
singular aa tie to this observation. In their 
case, the boldest theorist is the profoundest 
scholar; the quickest imagination is coupled 
with the most industrious application ; and the 
bright and splendid fancies of poetry are made 
the covering and the emblazonry of heavy 
folios of metaphysics and antiquities. No 
department of German literature affords a 
stronger illustration of this fact than the dif- 
ferent branches of its theology. Far as the 
diyines of this country have ventured into the 
deep sea of mysticism—wild as have been the 
theories of some, and the interpretations of 
others, — they can be charged at no time with 
swant ofresearch. The errors into which they 
have fallen, have been encountered while in 
the stern and patient inquiry after truth. Their 
distinguished men have in scarcely an instance 
become so without having spent years in hardy 
toil, as well as having manifested originality of 
intellect. The consequence of all this has been, 
that theology is pursued in Germany as a sci- 
ence, which it is not at present in hardly any 
other country; that the greatest men have 
shewn themselves awake to its different topics ; 
and that whenever the opposite and equally inde- 
fensible errors of sion and mysticism are 
removed, there will be a ground for religious 
feeling to work on, a strong-hold for its de- 
fence amid those who are best able to defend it. 

_ Professor Jahn is esteemed in Germany as a 

highly eminent Biblical scholar. His several 
ilological works on the Arabic and Hebrew 

have been long celebrated there; but 
the production for which he is best known in 
this country is his Archzologia Biblica, a work 
which has obtained the approbation of some of 
the most learned of our own theologians.. It is 
divided into three parts, treating respectively 
of the domestic, political, and ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities of the Jewish nation ; and is esteemed 
one of the best books on the subject which 
could be put into the hands of the student or 
the general reader. 
work at present before us appears to 
have been written as a companion to the one 
we have been mentioning, and, together with 








that, gives a complete view of the extraordinary 
nation of which it treats. The retrospect which 
it enables us to take of those ages, each year of 
which was as a visible footstep of the Almighty 
on the great abyss of futurity, is full of deep 
and thrilling interest,—not various, perhaps, as 
that attaching to the history of other nations ; 
but solemn and impressive, filling the mind, 
independent of its religious regards, with a 
vague but irresistible awe,—an awe which infi- 
dels have acknowledged themselves unable to 
overcome. 

We cannot do better with these excellent 
volumes than give one or two of the striking 
facts which are interwoven with the discussions 
on the more abstruse parts of Jewish history. 
They will serve to shew how important a part 
of ancient history is that of Judea. The com- 
mencement of Alexander's connexion with the 
Jews is thus related : 

* That Alexander, when he invaded Syria, 
summoned all the cities in that region to sur- 
render, to pay to him their usual tribute, and 
to furnish his army with provisions, is in itself 
very probable. Josephus testifies, that during 
the siege of Tyre, a written order of this kind 
came to Jerusalem, directed by Alexander to 
the high priest Jaddua, as the chief magistrate 
of the nation. Jaddua returned answer, that 
he had sworn fealty to Darius, and could not 
violate his oath so long as that prince was liv- 
ing. Alexander, naturally of a furious and 
impetuous temper, was highly irritated by this 
reply, and threatened that as soon as he had 
completed the conquest of Tyre, he would, by 
the punishment of the Jewish high priest, teach 
all others to whom they must keep their oaths. 
After the reduction of Gaza, B. C. 332, Alex- 
ander proceeded towards Jerusalem. Jaddua 
and all the citizens were thrown into the great- 
est consternation ; they offered many sacritices, 
and earnestly entreated God for deliverance. 
Josephus farther relates, that God then ap- 
peared to the high priest in a dream, bade him 
be of good courage, to adorn the city in the 
most magnificent manner he was able, and to 
go out fearlessly and meet the conqueror, ar- 
rayed in his official robes, attended by the other 
priests in their sacerdotal garments, and by 
the citizens clothed in white. Every thing was 
done according to these directions. The so- 
lemn procession advanced as far as the hill 
Sapha, which overlooks Jerusalem, and com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the country. 
As Alexander approached and saw Jaddua in 
the robes of his office, he went forward alone 
towards the high priest, adored the name of 
God, which was engraved on the golden frontal- 
plate of his turban, and then saluted Jaddua. 
Immediately the priests and citizens surround- 
ed the king and welcomed him with joyful ac- 
clamations. All the Greeks were astonished 
at the conduct of Alexander; and Parmenio 
asked him how it happened that he, to whom 
all others did homage, should now himself do 
homage to the high priest of the Jews. Alex- 
ander replied: ‘ I did not adore the man, but 
that God who hath honoured him with the 
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priesthood: for I saw this very person in a 
dream, and clothed in this same habit, when I 
was at Dios in Macedonia. I was considering 
with myself how I might obtain the dominion 
of Asia, and this man exhorted me to make no 
delay, but boldly to pass over the sea thither, 
for that he would conduct my army, and would 
give me the dominion over the Persians. 
Whence it is, that having seen no other in 
that habit, and now seeing this person in it, 
and remembering that vision and the exhorta- 
tion I had in my dream, I believe that I have 
undertaken this campaign by divine direction, 
that I shall conquer Darius, annihilate the do- 
minion of the Persians, and successfully ac- 
complish my whole design.’ Alexander then 
gave his hand to the high priest, attended him 
into the city, went to the temple, and there 
offered sacrifices in the manner which the 
priests directed. When they afterwards shewed 
him the prophecies of Daniel respecting him- 
self, he was highly gratified, and readily grant- 
ed the request of the high priest, that the Jews 
might be free from tribute on the sabbatical 
year, and every where have liberty to live ac- 
cording to their own laws. Of his own accord, 
he promised the same indulgence to those Jews 
who would join his army; upon which many 
entered the service. Hecatzeus also, as quoted 
by Josephus, testifies that there were Jews 
among the soldiers of Alexander.” 

No people in the world ever suffered more 
from civil dissensions within, and wars without, 
than did this chosen nation during the last 
three hundred years of its history. It was at 
the commencement of this dark period that 
Simon the Jast died: he is among the greatest 
worthies of the Hebrew annals. 

“ This Simon is said to have been the last of 
the great synagogue, in which are included one 
hundred and twenty men ; and among others, 
Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, Nehemiah, and Ma- 
lachi. Hence it is plain, that this great syna- 
gogue, so celebrated among the Jews, is no- 
thing more than that succession of patriots 
after the captivity, who distinguished them- 
selves by their labours towards the collection 
and revisal of the sacred books, and the settle. 
ment and improvement of the civil and religi- 
ous constitution of their country. Indeed, the 
Jewish traditions maintain that Simon the 
Just, as he was the last of the great synagogue, 
closed the sacred canon. The notices on this 
subject are so recent that they cannot be relied 
upon as historical evidence ; but as such tradi- 
tions are generally founded on some truth, it 
is very probable that Simon did complete the 
collection and revision of the sacred books, and 
even add some things respecting events of more 
recent occurrence. Some of the apparent addi- 
tions in the Old Testament well correspond to 
the age of Simon. The genealogical register 
of David in the first Book of Chronicles, comes 
down to about the year B. C. 300; and in the 
catalogue of high priests in the Book of Nehe- 
miah, Jaddua is mentioned in a manner which 
seems to intimate that he had been dead for 


some time.”’ 
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The history is continued from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, This part of the volumes, which is 
given, rather absurdly, under the title of an 
appendix, is translated from "s 
work on Jewish history, a work of ability and 
learning, as the editer observes ;—but which 
ought not to have been-employed as a continu- 
ation of Jahn. It is, however, replete with 
entertaining matter. Among other particu- 
lars we find the following respecting the Jews 
in Italy, about the fifteenth century. 

“ The synagogue at Rome possessed some 
degree of authority over the rest. There was 
an instance of their exercising this authorit 
in the last century. Rabbi Nathaniel Tribotti, 
in a treatise on the bathing of women, ad- 
vanced several propositions which were objected 
to by the other rabbins, who wrote an answer 
to his work. Their controversy was carried 
on with great warmth, and was decided by the 
8 e and academy at Rome in favour of 
the opinions of Tribotti. The rabbins acqui- 
esced in their decision. Ido not say that the 
authority of the synagogue at Rome was found- 
ed on any right which they claimed. It was 
the natural consequence of the superior power 
of the Jews in the capital of the empire. Great 
bishoprics have thus subjected the weaker to 
their power, and thus papal Rome has obtained 
its boasted superiority. Rome was the nursery 
of the Jews, and thence they spread through 
the rest of Italy. They sent their donations 
to Jerusalem from Rome and the other Italian 
cities ; and we shall find, as we proceed, that 
they had established themselves at Cremona, 
Mantua, Bologne, Ferrara, and throughout 
the ecclesiastical states.” 

The annexed, also, respecting the very early 
establishment of a number of people in 
Germany, is highly curious. 

“ The Jews of Worms pretend to have pro- 
duced convincing proof to the emperor and to 
the states of the empire, that they had inha- 
bited that city from time immemorial; and, 
therefore, that they could have taken no part 
in the crucifixion of Christ. Thus they ob- 
tained privi which were not granted to 
other Jews. It was with a view to i iate 
themselves with the emperor, that they in- 
serted in the Toldos Jeschu an extract from a 
letter which was written by the sanhedrim of 
Worms to the King of Judea, to prevent the 
death of Christ: ‘ Set this Jesus at liberty, and 
do not put him to death. Let him live until 
he has contracted some stain, and has become 
polluted." Huldrich, who published the above 
treatise with learned notes, observes, that the 
expressions respecting our Saviour are borrowed 
from sacrifices. The Jews did not eat, nor offer 
on the altar, any sacrificial animal which was 
thought to be impure or diseased. It was fed 
with great care until some symptoms of disease 
appeared. Thus the Jews of Worms advised 
that Jesus Christ should be left to commit 
some crime, and then be put to death. But 
he adds, that this extract was inserted by the 
author of the treatise, to render the Jews of 
Worms odious to their countrymen. I am 
persuaded, however, that the writer of this 
work was a member of the s e of Worms, 
to whose prejudices he has conformed, in order 
to gain the favour of the emperor. In fact, 
the s boasted that they had protected 
our Saviour; and this writer, one of their 
number, probably adopted their views. If they 
were rendered odious in the opinion of their 
countrymen, they were amply compensated by 
the superior privileges which they obtained 
from Christian princes. Another rabbi has 








made the Caraites say, that ‘ Jesus Christ ap- 
proved of their doctrines, and wished his dis- 
ciples to practise their rites; and that he was 
slain b Jews on account of their hatred to 


famous | the law of Moses.’ This doctor makes but a 


slight difference between the sentiments of 
Christ and those of the Caraites, and that dif- 
ference to refer to the manner in which the 
dead are to rise. But the rabbi of Worms has 
attributed a different sentiment to his ances- 
tors. According to him, they held nearly the 

of Gamaliel: * Let him alone; if this 
work be of man, it will come to naught.’ It is 
of little importance for us to ascertain what 
was the intention of the above rabbi in writing 
his treatise. It is sufficient to remark, that 
there is no foundation for the pretensions of 
the Jews of Worms, who assert that they esta- 
blished themselves in Germany before the de- 
struction of the second temple, and possessed a 
venerable council, which was consulted by the 
king of the Jews on important matters. The 
Jews in the bishopric of Mersburg make equal 
pretensions to antiquity; but they produce no 
proofs of the validity of their claims.” 

After what we have already said respecting 
Professor Jahn, it is only necessary for us to 
state, that the present publication is calculated 
to make his name still better known, and his 
talents more generally appreciated, in England. 
The translation appears to be very fairly exe- 
cuted; and we recommend the work to the 
general attention of our readers. 








The Davenels; or, a Campaign of Fashion in 
Dublin. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Col- 
burn. 

THERE is nothing either very original or very 

striking in these volumes, but they are enter- 

taining; and if there is little to interest, there 
is somewhat to amuse. ‘* Maneuvering” would 
have been a most expressive title,mamma 
against mamma, daughter against daughter ; 
with all the balls, concerts, &c. which form the 
staple commodities of our fashionable novels. 

We must choose our extracts at random: the 

following sketch, for example, is lively enough. 
‘¢ Mrs. O’Brien will serve as a specimen. 

Having most successfully married off her three 

eldest daughters, she now brought out her 

fourth ; a pretty-looking girl, with an air of 
innocence and ignorance of the world which 
were to be very attractive. She was dressed 
with great simplicity, and had the appearance 
of having outgrown her clothes: she was per- 
petually pulling them up on her shoulders, 
which would, in spite of her efforts, make their 
appearance; and her petticoats were rather 
shorter than the fashion demanded. Mrs. 
O’Brien affected to scold her for her little 
awkward ways; and frequently occupied her- 
self in settling some part of her dress; her 
daughter looking all the time as if she was un- 
conscious what her mother was about, and 
talking over her shoulder to some one behind 
her. Mrs. O’Brien would then say to any 
man near her, ‘ I declare that child no more 
knows how she is dressed, or what to put on! 

—if I did not watch her, I really believe she 

would go out half naked.’ A gentleman to 

whom she said this one evening, remarked 
that her mother’s care seemed to be thrown 
away. Mrs. O’Brien was piqued to conquer 

Captain Villiers’s reserve. She addressed the 

chamberlain, with whom she was intimate: 

‘ Pray, does Captain Villiers mean to stand all 

night like a stick, without dancing?’ The 

chamberlain smiled, for it was a part of his 
office to smile whenever a lady spoke to him; 
but answered in a confidential tone, ‘ I really 





do not know—but I am inclined to think he 
has not engaged himself to dance; perhaps he 
may in the course of the evening.” ‘Donow.’ 
said she in a coaxing tone, * just ask him 
would he like to dance’ and, glancing back 
at her daughter, ‘ you ean offer to present him, 
you know.’ The chamberlain, who was not un. 
used to these delicate commissions, merely gaye 
her a look expreasive of the tenderest friendship, 
and then took a circuitous route to where Villiers 
stood. He passed him a few steps, speaking to 
various persons as he went; then, as if he sud. 
denly thonght of it, he turned back to him, 
and Mrs. O’Brien could perceive that he spoke, 
and that in consequence of something he said, 
Villiers moved his eyes in the direction where 
she was with her Miranda. His lips moved in 
reply, but so slightly, that they could have 
formed but one syllable; and to judge from his 
countenance, that was a negative. e cham. 
berlain moved on without encountering Mrs, 
O’Brien again ; and she took her daughter on 
her arm, and passed close under the eyes of 
our hero, without looking at him; but Miran. 
da, with the utmost naiveté, looked up in his 
face as she passed, and turned her head back to 
gaze at him. He was speaking at the time to 
another aide-de.camp, the Honourable Somerset 
Hardynge, a very young man—the reverse of 
Villiers in colour and character. ‘A p 
innocent-looking girl,’ said he; ‘ do you know 
her?’ ‘No; I have just declined the honour 
of being presented to her as a partner, by the 
chamberlain.’ * What a savage you must be!’ 
said Hardynge, laughing ; * I°ll profit by your 
laziness :* and following Mrs. O’Brien and her 
daughter, and not waiting for the form of in. 
troduction, which he thought could not be ne- 
cessary with an Irish girl, he bowed, first to 
the mother, and then asked Miss Miranda to 
dance. She twisted and writhed like a child 
that is uncertain whether to accept the toy 
that is offered it, until her mother said, * You 
may dance, my dear, with Captain Hardynge.’ 
He was a tall, fair-haired, gentlemanly-looking 
young man, with a very animated manner; 
and he and Miss Miranda got on, as the phrase 
is, amazingly. Mrs. O’Brien then walked 
about, telling every one how confounded poor 
Miranda was at Captain Hardynge’s admira- 
tion ; and nobody believed her, though nobody 
had the rudeness to tell her so.” 

Two or three bits of the fancy ball are amus- 
ing:—how many, by the by, are in the same 
condition as the Fryschuitz !— 

“¢ The fine people of the neighbourhood con- 
tented themselves with adding some magnifi- 
cence to their usual ball-dresses; or, at most, 
with some dress which might by courtesy be 
called Spanish, eastern, or peasant: having no 
idea, as they said, of taking trouble to cut a 
figure amongst the lesser squires and their fa- 
milies. But the inferior gentry were more 
ambitious of distinction. Ingenuity was racked ; 
and as talent is not confined to rank, some cer- 
tainly made up in humour and truth of repre- 
sentation what was wanting in refined taste. 
Some characters, however, excited nothing but 
disgust. A party of tall young men, dressed 
as a troop of charity girls, conducted by a little 
woman, the sister of one of them, paraded the 
room, were stared at, and then avoided wher- 
ever they appeared. Girls would not dance 
with them; and though a few boys did for a 
short time, the exhibition was declared to be so 
vulgar and unpleasing, that they were reduced 
to dance with each other, or to remain still. 
Two young men, of rather good appearance, 
walked about dressed in short green coats, or- 
namented with buttons and braids and tags; 
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hunting-caps, covered with plumes of black 
feathers, and small bugle-horns, which, how- 
ever, they could not sound, in their hands. As 
they neither sang nor spoke, it was not easy to 

ess What this meant: at length Wharton 
took the liberty of asking one of them. He 
laughed, and answered with the most good- 
humoured and undisguised brogue, ‘ Why in- 
deed, sir, my brother and me, we are in the 
character of the Fryschuitz.’ ‘ I shall inform 
the company, sir,’ said Wharton. ‘ Thank 
you, sir,” said the young man.” 

We should say, from internal evidence, that 
the report which assigns this work to Lady 
Morgan is erroneous. We have heard another, 
which gives it to the sister of a countess, and 
the widow of a man of great eminence in Dub- 
lin. But be the author who she may, she is 
obviously quite at home in Irish society, and 
has made as good a sketch of it as the subject 
admits. 








Journal of an Embassy from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava, in the 
Year 1827. By John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. 
&e. late Envoy. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a Description of Fossil Remains, by 
Professor Buckland and Mr. Clift. to. 
pp. 605. London, 1829. Colburn. 

Tue first four hundred pages of this ponderous 

quarto volume consist of a rather dry, and fre- 

quently a superfluous, detail of occurrences 
during Mr. Crawfurd’s mission to Ava, for the 

urpose of negotiating a treaty of commerce 

tween that court and the East India Com. 

pany. The passages to and from the capital, 
by the river Irawadi, are, for popular reading, 
however useful in a scientific light, most labo- 
riously rendered: not a sand-bank does the 
steam-boat on its tedious way strike upon, but 
we have a full description of its inconveniences ; 
every wretched temple or pagoda that rears its 
umbrella-head delays us with its probable chro- 
nology, the barbarous name that reared it, and 
we are cloyed with the repeated delineations of 
structures so generally unvaried in form and 
fabric. The negotiation presents nothing of 
such sufficient novelty, variety, or importance, 
as to demand so elaborate an account: the 
delays, doubts, suspicions, and artifices of the 
Burmese authorities were not otherwise than 
might be expected from a rude and semi-bar- 
barous people, who, conscious of the presence 
of a superior, sought by every clumsy chicane 
to disguise the phasialtliaeiet of it. Ifthe 
Burmese negotiations proceeded but slowly, 
Mr. Crawfurd has caught the spirit of them in 
the volume before us; and we have rather a 
difficulty in selecting a sufficiently amusing 
extract, but, at venture, give the account of the 
envoy’s presentation to his Majesty of Ava, and 
the courtly amusement of taming the wild ele- 
phant. 

“Our promised presentation to the king 
took place this forenoon. A suitable number 
of boats were sent to receive us; and at twelve 
o’clock we crossed the river, and arrived at the 
Elephant Palace, which is about a mile below 
the town, and close to the banks of the Ira- 
wadi. The Elephant Palace and its appurte- 
hances is a place appropriated for exhibiting, 
for the king’s diversion, the taming of the wild 
male elephant. This place is a square enclo- 
sure, surrounded every where by a double pali- 
sade, composed of immense beams of teak tim- 
ber, each equal in diameter to the mainmast of 
a four hundred ton ship. Between the pali- 
sades there is a stone wall, about fourteen feet 
high and twenty thick. On the top of this the 
Spectators are seated to view the sport. The 








palace is situated on the south-west angle of 
the square, and is upon a level with the highest 
part of the wall. The enclosure has two en- 
trances, the gates of which are composed of 
beams, which can be moved at the bottom by 
means of ropes. The centre of the enclosure 
is a greensward, in the middle of which there 
is a temple surrounded by a palisade. This 
temple is dedicated to a Nat, named by the 
Burmans Udin-main-so. This personage is 
said to have been king of a country called Ko. 
sambi in Majima Desa, or the ‘ middle land’— 
that is to say, Western India, or the country 
of the Hindoos. He was contemporary with 
Gautama; and in his transmigration became, 
in consequence of his skill in taming elephants, 
a king of Nats, and the guardian and protector 
of elephant-hunting. We were received under 
a shed which represents the Lut-d’hau, and 
which is situated on the north side of the 
enclosure. We had not been here above a few 
minutes, when we were summoned to the west- 
ern side of the enclosure, where the gate is, at 
which the elephants were about to enter. We 
left our shoes behind us in the hall, and pro- 
ceeded along the top of the wall, to within no 
great distance of his majesty; when we sat 
down, making our obeisance by touching the 
forehead with the right hand. A cloud of dust 
announced the approach of the elephants, about 
twenty in number: these, with the exception 
of the captive, were all females, several of them 
with their young following them. A few of 
the best broken-in only were mounted. Partly 
by persuasion, and partly by force, there was 
seen driving before them a small male elephant, 
not, as we were told, above thirteen years [?] old: 
it required at least half an hour to induce him 
to enter the gate of the enclosure. A very 
docile female elephant led the way, conducted 
by her keeper; but the half-tamed females 
were nearly as reluctant to enter as the wild 
male himself: they went five or six times half- 
way in, before they were finally entrapped ; 
and, twice over, the male had run off to the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the en- 
closure, but was again brought back by the 
females. A message was sent to us by the 
king to say that we were at liberty to stand up 
to view this part of the sport, but unluckily 
we were already standing when it reached us. 
The elephants having entered, we were re- 
quested to come into the king’s presence, in 
which situation we should have a better view 
of the sport. We walked round accordingly 
by the southern and eastern angles of the en- 
deters, and seats were assigned to us in the 
same line with, and next to, the princes; not 
only the most distinguished, but the most con- 
venient situation. We made a bow as before, 
and the sport went on. From the smallness of 
the elephant, there was neither much danger 
nor amusement in it. The females were 
withdrawn from the enclosure one by one, and 
then the elephant-catchers, who are a distinct 
race, went into the square unarmed, and pro- 
voked the wild elephant to pursue them, which 
he did with great fury. The keepers took 
shelter from his pursuit within the palisade, 
through the apertures of which he lashed his 
trunk in vain. The elephant-keepers exhibited 
much boldness and agility; but from what we 
saw, I should conceive that they ran very little 
risk. Accidents, however, sometimes occur. 
A few years ago, one of the hunters, when 
pursued by the elephant, tripped and fell: he 
was killed on the spot by the enraged animal. 
The king, who was present when this happened, 
immediately retired, the sight of blood not being 
fit for him to behold, either as a sovereign, or 


a votary of Gautama. Some goats were put 
into the square, and these were pursued by the 
elephant in the same way as the keepers, and 
with as little effect. These animals eluded his 
pursuit with the utmost ease; and were so 
little concerned at his presence, that they soon 
began to quarrel amongst themselves. When 
the elephant was sufficiently tired, three huge 
tame male elephants were brought in to secure 
him, each mounted by his keeper, who had in 
his hand a rope with a noose, which one of 
them, after the second or third effort, succeeded 
in casting round the foreleg. The animal made 
comparatively very little resistance, appearing 
to be quite subdued by the presence of his three 
powerful antagonists, who, after the noose was 
fixed, drove him by main force into a pen at 
the south side of the enclosure, from which he 
was afterwards withdrawn, and tied to a post 
by a comparatively slender rope put round his 
neck, through his mouth, and round his tusks. 
We saw him in this situation, under a shed, as 
we were returning home, very restless and sul. 
len. He was so closely tied to the post, that 
he could scarcely move, and had no power to 
do any mischief. We were told by the keepers, 
that the male elephants, when thus secured, 
refuse food for about five days, It takes six or 
seven months to tame them effectually, and 
occasionally as much as a whole year, for their 
dispositions are very various.” 

In the hope of its doing benefit elsewhere by 
its example, we cannot resist the insertion of a 
punishment inflicted upon one of the public 
functionaries for a simple neglect of duty. 

* Through the night of the Ist, a fire broke 
out in the populous suburb which lies between 
the walls of the town and the little river, and 
property to a considerable value was destroyed. 
The house of the widow of the Saya-wungyi, 
who had been the king’s tutor and favourite, 
was in great danger; and this old lady, who 
had the reputation of being very frugal, if not 
avaricious, irritated at her loss, repaired forth. 
with to the king, and made complaint that, 
during the conflagration, the ministers, and 
especially Kaulen Mengyi, who was her hus- 
band’s successor, and of whom she was very 
jealous, were not at their posts ; for it appears 
that it is their special duty to attend upon such 
occasions. The king, who was still very much 
out of humour, summoned the ministers before 
him; sent for a sword, drew it, and ordered 
them, one by one, to come forward.and swear 
upon it that they were present at the con- 
flagration, and assisting in extinguishing it. 
Kaulen Mengyi came forward and avowed that 
he was not present; but that he had gone as 
far as the rung-d’hau, or town-hall, to give the 
necessary instructions upon the occasion. He 
was immediately ordered to be taken out of the 
audience-hall ; and, to avoid being dragged 
thence by the hair of the head, according to 
usage, voluntarily made as rapid a retreat as 
could be expected from a man between sixty 
and seventy, and of a weakly constitution. An 
order was given that he should be punished 
after a manner which I shall presently describe. 
The other ministers, none of whom were pre- 
sent at the fire, escaped under various pretexts 
of business or sickness. The punishment now 
awarded to the first minister is called, in the 
Burman language, ne-pu m’ha Phan thé, or, 
‘ spreading out in the hot sun.’ The offender 
who undergoes it is stretched upon his back by 
the public executioners, and thus exposed for a 
given number of hours in the hottest part of 
the day, with a weight on his breast, more or 
less heavy according to the nature of the 





offence, or rather according to the king’s opi- 
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nion of it. It was at first thought that the 
sentence, on the of the king, was a mere 
threat. Not so; the most faithful and zealous 
of his ministers underwent the punishment 
this afternoon, from one to three o’clock, and 
not, as is cus on such occasions with 
culprits of distinction, within the palace enclo- 
sure, but in the public road between the east- 
ern gate of the palace and the town-hall, and 
in the view of a multitude of spectators.” 

The concluding part of the volume consists 
of a general description of the Burman empire 
and its resources, and forms the redeeming 
portion of the work ; from it we arrive at the 
conclusion, that the East India Company will 
not have acquired any thing of great value by 
the cession of territory made to them at the 
peace. As in other portions of the East, so we 
find it here, the clog to improvement is in the 
despotism of the rulers, who repress every im- 
pulse that might tend to it by their rapacity 
and outrage. That the lower orders of the 
Burmese are capable of better things, this con- 
vincing fact must speak for them, that under 
European artificers at Rangoon, they were 
found to be the most dexterous and laborious of 
artisans, indeed greatly surpassing all the other 
natives of our Indian provinces. We must, 
however, allow that despotism is not, in this 
instance, an ynmixed evil, as by its check to 
population, the physical comforts of the few are 
improved ; and for the satisfagtion of those who 
support this doctrine, we quote from Mr. Craw- 
furd its confirmation. 

* An instructive example of the beneficial 
effect of high wages is afforded by comparing 
wages at Calcutta and mn. <A carpenter 
of the best description, at Calcutta, earns only 
twenty shillings a-month, while one at Ran- 
goon will earn thirty. The wages of the native 
of Bengal will purchase about eight hundred 
pounds of rice; that of the Burman, about 
eleven hundred and twenty. Beggary, as may 
be readily inferred from these statements, is 
very unfrequent among the Burmese; and, 
with the exception of the voluntary mendicity 
of the priesthood, is confined to a few unfortu- 
nate persons, driven to it more by superstition 
than necessity. Under the very favourable 
circumstances now described, nothing seems 
wanting to insure a great increase of popula- 
tion in the Burmese dominions, but a moderate 
share of peace, tranquillity, and security. In 
the cessions made to ourselves, those benefits 
may be safely calculated upon; and in such of 
them as enjoy the advantage of a good climate 
and fertile soil, we may, with some abatement 
for the stubborn habits of a semi-barbarous 

ple, expect to see here a rapidity of increase 
n population, more resembling that of an Ame- 
rican colony, than what we have been accus- 

ed to in our old Indian possessions. The 
capital and example of strangers will not only 
accelerate this increase, but insure its being 
accompanied by improvement. 
while, it is some satisfaction to find that the 
high rate of wages among the Burmese tends 
greatly to mitigate the despotism which, by 
repressing population, gives rise to it. Owing 
to high wages, and probably to this alone, the 
labouring classes are, upon the whole, well-fed, 
clad, and housed ; a fact which is soon observed 
by a stranger, and, taking place under such 
apparently inauspicious circumstances, appears 
at first view so unaccountable. In fact, the 
Burmese peasantry are in more comfortable 
and easy circumstances than the mass of the 
labouring poor in any of our Indian provinces ; 
and, making allowance for climate, manners, 
and habits, might bear a comparison with the 
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try of most European countries. As 
compe Tand capable of yielding corn with little 
labour continues to bear the same large propor- 
tion to the population as at present, the govern- 
ment cannot rob the peasantry of the mere 
wages of personal labour ; nay, its interference 
tends only to enhance or insure them. The 
scantiness of the population is in this manner 
an advantage tothe people. Were the country, 
for example, inhabited in the same ratio as the 
neighbouring one of Hindustan generally, it 
would contain about one hundred inhabitants 
to the square mile; or its population would be 
20,000,000, or five times more than its present 
amount. Were it peopled in the same propor- 
tion as Bengal, that part of India to which in 
soil and climate it bears the closest analogy, it 
would contain double this number, or ten times 
the number of its present inhabitants. The 
consequence of this would be, supposing no cor- 
responding improvement in the government, 
that wages falling, and the price of corn rising, 
the people would be reduced to a state of poverty 
and misery, of the most abject and degrading 
description. That such is not now the case, 
but, on the contrary, that labour is well re- 
warded, affords of itself a sufficient presumption 
that former estimates of the populousness of 
the country were prodigiously exaggerated.” 

A most excellent map of the Burmese domi- 
nions, and several well-executed engravings, 
embellish this volume; of which we now take 
leave, recommending it to the perusal of all 
who are connected by the ties of commerce with 
the East, or who are solicitous for information 
on this not new portion of our oriental rela- 
tions. 





Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, and 
Remarkable Personages conspicuous in En- 
glish History ; accompanied by concise Bio- 
graphical Memoirs, and interesting Extracts 
from the Original Documents. By John 
Gough Nichols. Part XI. 

THE present Number, which contains fifty- 

eight autographs, many of them singularly in- 

teresting (among them, that of Shakespeare), 
concludes this very amusing and valuable pub- 
lication; a publication of which it is truly 
asserted, ‘* that it cannot be equalled by any 
collection of originals alone.” Prefixed to the 

No. is an Essay on Autographs; in which 

there is much curious and amusing informa- 

tion, and from which we extract the following 
passages :— 

*“* The first collections of autographs were 
probably those entitled ‘ Alba Amicorum.’ 
The fashion appears to have originated in Ger- 
many, towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A remarkable incident in the Life of 
the celebrated Sir Henry Wotton was the re- 
sult of a sentence which he wrote in one of 
these books; and his biographer, Izaak Wal- 
ton, in relating the story, defines an ‘ albo’ to 
‘ a white-paper book which the German 
gentry usually carry about them for the pur- 
pose of requesting’ such eminent characters 
* to write some sentence in.? In Humphrey 
Wanley’s Catalogue of the Harleian Manu- 
scripts we find a more full description. No. 
993 of that collection is ‘ a paper book in 
octavo, bound long-wise [this seems to have 
been for some time the general form], being 
one of those which the Germans call albums, 
and are much used by the young travellers of 
that nation, who commonly ask a new ac- 
quaintance (even at the first meeting) to write 
some sentence therein, with a compliment to 
the owner's learning, good sense, &c. ; which 
done, the names gotten are laid before the next 


new face, and the young man upon all occa. 
sions, especially at return, by these hands 
demonstrates what good company he has kept, 
Nevertheless, in England there may be some 
good use made of these books (besides the be. 
nefit of some wise and uncommon sentences to 
be found therein), I mean by the original 
hands of foreigners of the highest quality of 
both sexes, of other noblemen, ladies, learned, 
and otherwise eminent persons, whose hands 
perhaps cannot otherwise be comeat.” * * * 
Wanley wrote this in the true spirit of an 
autograph collector. Whether his masters the 
Earls of Oxford, or Sir Robert Cotton, whilst 
amassing manuscripts for the superior object of 
their valuable contents, collected any merely 
as specimens of ‘ original hands’ does not ap. 
pear. In the middle of the seventeenth cen. 
tury Sir Symonds D’Ewes was such a collector, 
and a queen contributed to his collection. The 
letter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, of which 
part is engraved in the present work, accom. 
panied three letters of her husband, ber eldest 
son, and her cousin the Duke of Brunswick, 
sent as specimens of their hand-writing. The 
preface to Thane’s Autography furnishes an 
enumeration of several subsequent collectors, 
‘ The fac-similes given in this work,’ it says, 
‘are from the originals which formerly were 
in the collections of those well-known antiqua- 
ries, Ralph Thoresby, Esq., Peter le Neve, 
Esq., James West, Esq., Rev. Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Bartelet, Gustavus Brander, Esq., &c.’ The 
first of these collections will be found fully de. 
scribed in a distinct chapter of the Museum 
Thoresbyanum. After mentioning that he 
had a copy of Camden’s Britannia in quarto, 
‘ which I bought for the sake of the learned 
author’s autograph,’ Mr. Thoresby continues, 
‘this reminds me of another branch of the 
curiosities that I begun to collect of late years; 
viz. original letters, and other matters of the 
proper hand-writing of persons of all ranks, 
eminent in their generations;’ of which he 
proceeds to give a catalogue, the names only of 
the writers occupying more than three large 
folio pages. * * * In more recent days, col- 
lections of autographs have been formed by Sir 
William Musgrave, who bequeathed to the 
British Museum, among several other volumes 
of valuable MSS., a large quarto full of signa- 
tures detached from the original documents; 
and by the late James Bindley, Esq., F.S.A., 
the sale of whose library in 1820 was concluded 
with 108 lots of autographs. Among the names 
which are at present best known as the pos- 
sessors of extensive collections are those of 
John L. Anderdon, Esq., which is particularly 
rich in original letters of distinguished foreign- 
ers, and has become of great extent by the 
conjunction of several entire collections; Daw. 
son Turner, Esq., F.R.S. and S.A. of Yar- 
mouth; J. B. Williams, Esq., F.S.A. of Shrews- 
bury, the author of the Lives of the Rev. Mat- 
thew and Philip Henry ; John Wild, Esq., of 
the Albany, whose miscellaneous volumes are 
appropriately enriched with portraits; Miss 
Hutton of Birmingham, daughter of the well- 
known historian of that town; the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, and Thomas Thompson, one of the 
Society of Friends (possessing a very extensive 
and highly interesting series of papers illus- 
trative of the history of the Society to which 
he belongs, as well as copies of Junius’s Let- 
ters and Clarkson’s History of the Slave Trade, 
enriched by autographs and portraits), both at 
Liverpool ; the Rev. Robert Bolton, and Mr. 
Peter Benwell, both at Henley-on-Thames; 





Charles Britiffe Smith, Esq., a Neo 0 in 
musical characters; Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer, 
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of Kentish Town; Mr. Edward Skegg of the 
Adelphi, very complete in franks in various 
parliaments; Mr. Mathews the comedian, and 
Mr. Winston the late stage-manager at Drury 
Lane Theatre, both very extensive, and com- 
prising materials, original and valuable, for a 
complete history of the English stage; and 
Lord William Fitzroy should be mentioned as 
the possessor of the most extensive series of 
franks of both houses of parliament, chronolo- 
gically arranged from the time of Charles II. 
to the present day; whilst the very volumin- 
ous collection of Mr. William Upcott, of the 
London Institution, is decidedly unrivalled, not 
only for its magnitude, but for its utility and 
the style of its illustration, and has been the 
happy means of preserving and making known 
to the world some historical records of the 
highest value. Several collections have been 
dispersed by auction ; and it has been a matter 
of astonishment to perceive the high prices 
which documents, of very trifling interest in 
their contents, have produced from being re- 
garded as autographs.” 


An Inquiry into the Place and Quality of the 
Gentlemen of his Majesty’s most Honourable 
PrivyChamber. By NicholasCarlisle, F.R.S., 
M.LR.LA., F.S.A., one of the Gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber. Royal 8vo. pp. 366. 
London, 1829. Payne and Foss. 

Tu1s book is one of the consequences of Mr. 
Carlisle’s appointment to office; and although 
we presume that many of our readers are not 
wholly unacquainted with the etiquette of the 
court, yet as some persons may desire to have 
their curiosity gratified as to the nature of this 
nearly obsolete branch of the royal household, 
we will endeavour very briefly to condense the 
volume before us for their satisfaction. After 
great facilities afforded by the clerks of the 
Board of Green Cloth, and of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, to his researches, the author 
learned that the place and quality is held with- 
out fee, it being long since the ordinary duties 
of the office entirely ceased. It was not one of 
those branches likely to be affected by Burke’s 
celebrated bill, as the feudal ostentation of state, 
which required these gentlemen’s constant at- 
tendance, had already been abolished ; while 
their names and office, an unexpensive for- 
mality, was retained in the household roll with 
purely nominal advantages, the only writ of 
privilege being, as Mr. C. has informed us, the 
warrant of appointment. 

The precise origin of the office is left unex- 
plained, but it is here derived from valet and 
varlet, terms now very distinct from that of 
gentleman ; and the esquires of the body, per- 
sonal attendants of the king in the field, are 
supposed, we think improbably, to be the actual 
precursors of the gentlemen of the privy cham- 
ber. The first time the office is mentioned 
is in the ordinances made at Eltham in the 
17th year of Henry VIII. ; their number was 
then six, although, like other branches of the 
household, it was often enlarged, and as often 
Tetrenched, according as the exigencies of the 
state required, and varied considerably in the 
several reigns. 

To explain the place and quality of these 
gentlemen of thé privy chamber, it may not 
be’ unnecessary to describe the disposition 
of the state-rooms, which in all the —_ pa- 
laces is uniform, and leads en suite through 
the great chamber, the presence-chamber, 
privy chamber, withdrawing-room, and bed. 
chamber. In the first room, during all cere- 
monies, the yeomen of the guard give attend- 


ance; in. the second, the band of gentlemen 





pensioners: these were offices of a military 
origin, and their privilege of entry did not 
extend to the privy chamber, where the gentle- 
men of whom we now speak were the only 
attendants; and their duty, at least in the 
reign of Charles I., will be found sufficiently 
explained in the following extract. 

‘* No person, of what estate or condition 
whatsoever, shall presume to come into our 
privy chamber, but only noblemen and those 
that are sworne of our privy chamber,—and 
our cup-bearers, carvers, and sewers, onely 
when we eate here,—and our equerries onely 
upon riding daies. And no man shal presume 
to come in booted, except it be at such time as 
they are to ride with us. No privy chamber 
man, or other allowed to come into the privy 
chamber, shal presume to come into any of 
our privy lodgings further than our privy 
chamber, except onely the lords and others of 
our privy council,—and permitting bishops and 
other lords to come into the outer withdrawing 
roome, next to the privy chamber at White-Hall. 
The gentlemen that wait in quarter shal at- 
tend six of them when we eate in our privy 
chamber, for the bringing in of our meale to 
the board, and doing of their other services to 
us,—and four of them by turne shal lodge 
every night within our privy chamber.” 

The gentlemen likewise attended at coro- 
nations, public entries of foreign ambassadors, 
royal funerals, and all state ceremonies: their 
last attendance was at the coronation of his 
present majesty, when nine gentlemen of the 
privy chamber walked between the solicitor 
and attorney-general, far removed from the 
person of the sovereign. A blue satin dress, 
prepared for the occasion, we are here informed, 
cost eighty guineas. With a little innocent 
vanity, the author enlarges upon the honour of 
his appointment, which he declares has been 
** coveted not only by men of the highest rank, 
but of the greatest talents ;”” when the office 
could only have been used as an introduction 
tocourt by men whose abilities were afterwards 
developed in their country’s service: neither has 
he the fortitude to suppress his lamentation 
at the invasion of rights and privileges which 
took place soon after the late coronation, in the 
decision upon Dr. Battine’s case. 

The royal household, in which offices are 
held by patent, sometimes for life, sometimes 
by inheritance, is formed upon manners and 
customs that have long since expired: even 
Burke, that arch innovator, admitted there 
was some reason in ancient necessities for their 
ancient customs. Protection, he says, was 
wanted; and the domestic tie, though not the 
highest, was the closest. 

The post of gentleman of the privy chamber 
is a trace of this feudality, which in the ancient 
tables of precedency enjoyed a degree of rank 
that had gradually declined ; at this our author 
very naturally repines. It is indeed one of 
those subjects that have embarrassed a court 
from the earliest periods. King Stephen, it is 
well known, established a round-table at his 
palace at Winchester, solely to prevent the 
disputes of this kind amongst his attendants— 
Bouche of court, we cannot help admiring 
the term, and heartily participate with the 
author in his regret at its abolition. The six 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, he informs 
us, had formerly diet for two messes. A mess 
of meat, we believe, generally meant a fit pro- 
portion for four persons ; and, we are told by 
Howell, who wrote in the reign of Charles IT., 
that every dish at court was computed to 
cost the king a hundred pounds a dish; but, 





he continues, now the purveyance is taken 
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away, every dish doth stand in four times as 
much at least. Now no royal revenue could 
be raised adequate to the support of such an 
accumulated charge upon the ancient esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Carlisle’s book is, in truth, a book of 
detail, wanting in clearness,—a merit we really 
ought to expect from the antiquary; and defi- 
cient in that which would make it more useful 
as a book of reference, viz. a good index. 





Cunningham’s British Painters, &c. Part IV. 
of the Family Library. 
[Conclusion of our notice. ] 
Or the account of Richard Wilson one spe- 
cimen must suffice. 

‘* It was the misfortune of Wilson to be un. 
appreciated in his own day ;— and he had the 
additional mortification of seeing works wholly 
unworthy of being ranked with his, admired by 
the public, and purchased at large prices. The 
demand for the pictures of Barret was so great, 
that the income of that indifferent dauber rose 
to two thousand pounds a-year; and the equally 
weak landscapes of Smith of Chichester were of 
high value in the market—at the time when 
the works of Wilson were neglected and dis- 
regarded, and the great artist himself was 
sinking, in the midst of the capital, under 
obscurity, indigence, and dejection. He was 
reduced, by this capricious ignorance of the 
wealthy and the titled, to work for the meanest 
of mankind. Hogarth, as we have seen, sold 
some of his plates for half-a-crown a pound 
weight —and Wilson painted his Ceyx and 
Alcyone for a pot of beer and the remains of a 
Stilton cheese! His chief resource for subsist- 
ence was in the sordid liberality of pawnbrokers, 
to whose hands many of his finest works were 
consigned wet from the easel. One person, 
who had purchased many pictures from him, 
when urged by the unhappy artist to buy 
another, took him into his shop-garret, and, 
pointing to a pile of landscapes, said, ‘ Why, 
look ye, Dick, you know I wish to oblige, but 
see! there are all the pictures I have paid you 
for these three years.’ To crown his disap. 
pointments—in a contest for fame with Smith 
of Chichester —the Royal Society decided 
against Wilson. To account for the caprice of 
the public, or even for the imperfect taste of a 
Royal Society, is less difficult than to find a 
reason for the feelings of dislike, and even hos- 
tility, with which Wilson was regarded by 
Reynolds. We are told that the eminent 
landscape-painter, notwithstanding all the re- 
finement and intelligence of his mind, was 
somewhat coarse and repulsive in his manners. 
He was indeed a lover of pleasant company, a 
drinker of ale and porter—one who loved bois- 
terous mirth and rough humour: and such 
things are not always found in society which 
calls itself select. But what could the artist 
do? The man whose patrons are pawnbrokers, 
instead of peers ——-whose works are paid in 
porter and cheese — whose pockets contain little’ 
copper and no gold — whose dress is coarse and 
his house ill-replenished — must seek such so- 
ciety as corresponds with his means and con- 
dition—he must be content to sit elsewhere 
than at a rich man’s table covered with em- 
bossed plate. That the coarseness of his man- 
ners and the meanness of his appearance should 
give offence to the courtly Reynolds is not to 
be wondered at—that they were the cause of 
his hostility I cannot believe, though this has 
often been asserted. Their dislike was in fact 
mutual; and I fear it must be imputed to 
something like jealousy. ° * « 





‘* Of his own future fame he spoke seldom; 
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for he was a modest man; but, when he did 
speak of it, he used expressions which the 
world has since sanctioned. ‘ Beechey,’ he 
said, ‘ you will live to see great prices given 
for my pictures, when those of Barret will not 
fetch one farthing.’ The salary of librarian 
rescued him from utter starvation; indeed, so 
few were his wants, so simple his fare, and so 
moderate his appetite, that he found it, little as 
it was, nearly enough. He had as he grew old 
become more neglectful of his person —as for- 
tune forsook him, he left a fine house for one 
inferior —a fashionable street for one cheap 
and obscure; he made sketches for half-a-crown, 
and expressed gratitude to one Paul ouly for 
purchasing a number from him at a small ad- 
vance of price. His last retreat in this wealthy 
city was a small room somewhere about Tot- 
tenham-court-road ;—an easel and a brush— 
a chair and a table—a hard bed with few 
clothes—a scanty meal and the favourite pot of 
porter — were all that Wilson could call his 
own. A disgrace to an age which lavished its 
tens of thousands on mountebanks and pro- 
jectors—on Italian screamers, and men who 
made mouths at Shakspeare.”” 

Without going into the lives of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, we trust we have done 
enough to justify the language with which we 
began. This is the work of a writer of vigor- 
ous sense as well as lively imagination, inti- 
mately conversant with art, as it has been and 
is—and, what we value still more highly, deeply 
skilled in human nature, and sympathising 
acutely with the hopes, fears, struggles, dis- 
appointments, and triumphs of genius. We 
look forward with great pleasure to the com- 
pletion of the task. Mr. Cunningham, when 
that is done, will find himself in possession of 
a very enviable station among English biogra- 
phers; and we cannot too warmly congratulate 
the editors of the Family Library, on the ac- 
quisition of such a powerful coadjutor in the 
walk of art. 

With respect to embellishments, this cheap 
duodecimo might stand a comparison with some 
of our handsome Annuals. 








Thompson’s Visit to Guatemala. 
[Third notice.] 

THovuGH it is so long ago as May 2d, since 
our preceding notice of this volume appeared, 
the accounts of the capture of Guatemala, 
which have arrived within these few days, have 
imparted so fresh an interest to the work, that 
we are induced to resume its review with, 
simply, a reference to No. 641, page 285, of the 
Literary Gazette, where we left off with the 
author’s return to the capital from a country 
excursion. 

‘* All the houses were thrown open ; gar- 
lands of ribands and flowers were streaming 
from the windows or suspended across the 
streets: at four different stations, each of 
them at the farthest angle from the centre of 
the town, were erected temporary altars, orna- 
mented with cut glass, looking-glasses, large 
silver salvers, together with other articles of 
gold and silver, and in short every species of 
wealth and finery that the inhabitants pos- 
sessed. The principal families who live near 
the particular station undertake, by turns, the 
fitting up of these altars; but it is customary 
for every one to contribute something towards 
their ornament. During the procession, in 
particular, these temporary altars are illu- 
minated with a profusion of wax candles: the 
same are also kept burning on them for a day 
or two previous, and it is usual to see the young 
ladies of the family occupied in the office of 





trimming them, and, in fact, taking charge of 
the whole arrangement. In all the several 
ceremonies, both in and out of the church, the 
civil authorities were much employed : church 
and state were intimately blended. The pre- 
sident was conveyed to and from the cathedral 
in a state carriage, drawn by four mules; two 
young lads of family, Zaravia and Aguirre, 
acting as postilions. In the procession there 
were included all the religious orders of the 
place. Of the order of Carmen there were forty 
monks, of our Lady of Mercy thirty, Francis- 
cans forty, Dominicans thirty, Recollects fifty, 
Collegians thirty ; in all about two hundred and 
twenty: these were followed by four hundred 
soldiers, and fifty or sixty other persons, who 
also formed part of the procession. I was in- 
vited into the house of the Marquess of Ayze- 
nena. The large rooms looking into the street 
were full of company; the windows were all 
open, and the ladies were disposed in’ groups on 
the window-seats ; and their mothers, many of 
whom were indisposed by colds, which they 
were thus increasing, were seated in chairs be- 
hind them. As the Host passed, the whole 
company knelt down, and after a minute’s 
silence and recollection, the buzz of mirth and 
business again filled the apartment. On one 
of the pier tables was a representation in wax- 
work of the shepherds coming to adore our Sa- 
viour: the rooms of all the houses, from the 
first to the lowest class, are so filled with these 
images and representations, that I should not 
have mentioned this circumstance in particular, 
had not my attention been arrested by some 
beads on the neck of one of the shepherds which 
looked like pearls, but which I thought, of 
course, could not be so, from their extraordi- 
nary size: I found, however, that I was mis- 
taken. I had hardly supposed it possible that 
such enormous pearls existed ; and, wishing to 
ascertain their value, I guessed them at ten 
thousand pounds: the marquess, I understood, 
had given more for them. The necklace con- 
sisted of twenty-one pearls, the centre one 
being in the shape of, and as largeas, a pigeon’s 
egg, and the others large in proportion, but 
round, and decreasing in size gradually towards 
each end.” 

These immense pearls are perhaps hardly less 
remarkable than the state of the arts, as thus 
spoken of :— 

“* Visited the convent of San Francisco. 
The church is one of the handsomest buildings 
in the town. The monks do not exceed fifty, 
but they are rich, and outvie the other ecclesi- 
astical establishments in the grandeur of their 
processions, and the internal decorations of 
their temple. I was much struck by some of 
the pictures, especially one of Lazarus on the 
point of rising from the grave. Whether it 
was from the disposition of the light, or the 
excellence of the execution, I could not decide ; 
but I could hardly persuade myself that it was 
not a real human being I was contemplating. 
I frequently afterwards visited the church, 
purposely to look at this picture: the impres- 
sion of its excellence increased with my future 
observations. In the midday glare, and in 
the sombre shades of the evening, it still pre. 
served its character of reality; and I do not 
remember, in all the churches which I have 
since visited in the Netherlands, having ever 
seen any thing more awful and impressive. 
What is most extraordinary, it is said to be 
the production of a native artist.” 

Man has been defined to be a cooking animal, 
and it is therefore fitting to inquire what sort 
of cooks they are in the new countries of the 





New World. 








‘We returned home to dinner about mid. 
day. I went into the kitchen to view the pre. 
parations, for the purpose of observing the 
style of cooking. The whole was effected by 
charcoal stoves: there was no open fire-place 
for roasting, and about half a dozen earthen 
pans, with handles, formed the whole baterie 
de cuisine. On the floor was lying a turkey, 
as if it were in a fit; and another was stand. 
ing over it, evincing the greatest distress at 
its situation. I hardly ever remember having 
witnessed so much feeling in any animal ag 
that exhibited in the action and manner of this 
disconsolate bird. Its companion, which, it 
seems, had been dosed with brandy so as to 
stupify it, was destined to die under the parox. 
ysms of intoxication, for the purpose of ren. 
dering its flesh immediately available for the 
table. I had always remarked, both here and 
at Mexico, that the turkeys were delicately 
tender. We all remember that Horace pre. 
scribes a little vinegar for the purpose; but, 
perhaps, the plan of deadly intoxication is not 
so generally known.” 

What would our friend Mr. Ude say to this ? 
After dining on drunken turkeys, the annexed 
is a pretty picture of the retirement of a lady 
from table, (though taken from a distant page 
of the volume, relative to Mexico). 

“The bride was a small, shy little girl, 
about fifteen years of age, but plump and 
healthy, with a pair of bright black eyes, 
which made up, by the force and variety of 
their expression, for the silence and reserve of 
her general manner. The high tables, of 
which I have before spoken, render eating 
exceedingly awkward, even to a tall person; 
but with regard to one so short as was our 
amiable little hostess, it seemed to be a matter 
of the utmost convenience: for, laying her 
chin down on the edge of the plate, with her 
elbows poised on the table on each side of it, 
her hands moved alternately from the plate to 
her mouth, with the slightest possible exertion, 
like two reversed oars, rowing steadily, out of 
time. As during this operation her eyes ful. 
filled the office of her tongue, and no time was 
lost in conversation, she was enabled to work 
double tides, and always left us, as soon as she 
had done, to finish the rest of the business by 
ourselves. Opposite the door-way, in the 
centre of the large hall in which we dined, and 
in front of the place which I occupied at the 
table, was suspended one of those hammocks of 
which I have often spoken: it was hung under 
an awning which surrounded the internal part 
of the building, and encircling the court-yard. 
Into this she flung herself with a sort of patient 
indifference, which had something, however, 
of an air of listlessness; and, striking one 
of the pillars of the colonnade with her foot, 
and the wall on the other side with her hand, 
she dashed off, all at once, into a full swing. 
One of her maids immediately came up to her 
with a paper cigar, which she was smoking to 
keep alight, and, watching her opportunity, 
popped it into the hand, which was mechani- 
cally held out, and which transferred it, in a 
twinkling, into the mouth of the mistress. 
The operation was so neatly performed, that 
the oscillation of the swing was not in the 
slightest degree deranged. A subsidiary kick 
or thump kept it going for a quarter of an 
hour, when it gradually stopt. The cigar was 
smoked, the lady was asleep, and our dinner 
was almost finished.” 

We have only room for another sketch. A 
large party of ladies and gentlemen met on 
road (in Mexico) are thus described : 





“ They were all mounted on mules, some of 
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and others with double 


them: with single, 
The. lady’s single saddle consists of 
a small dickey, or three-sided. cushioned seat, 
with astep for the feet; in short, it is a lady’s 


having a flat square surface in front, on whieh 
his fair companion is seated, with her legs on 
the.off'side, or rather shoulders, of the animal. 
In this case, she has no step or stirrup to 
support her feet, but generally sits cross-legged, 
trusting for her equilibrium to the good offices 
of the gentleman, whose left arm thus natu- 
rally surrounds her waist. His bridle is held 
in the right hand, which, as all my readers 
knew, is the wrong one; but the other being 
engaged, he has no opportunity of helping 
himself, or even of lighting his cigar—so that 
this business devolves, as a matter of course, 
upon his companion: and thus the journey 
is accompanied, as might be expected, with 
a.general interchange of mutual offices. 
I never: passed a party of these travellers, but 
Iremarked that those who were riding in this 
fashion seemed to be the most cheerful and 
contented amongst them, and the least tired 
with the journey: a circumstance difficult 
to account for, since the position of each is 
ee very cramped and uncomfort. 


Our countryman is a bit ofa wag! Witness 
for us; in conclusion, his idea of what an 
ambassador to any of these new states ought 
to be. 


“ They are (he assures us) obliged to evince, 
equally, physical and mental exertion; to 
combine the activity of the courier with the 
sedateness of the statesman; they should pos- 
sess expansiveness of mind, with solidity of 
occiput a pliancy of character, with obduracy 
of epidermis; and a delicacy of sensibility, 
with a stomach for the black vomit.” 

Where are such men to be:met with, to up- 
hold the British interests in Central and South 
America? The thick heads, hard skins, and 
powerful stomachs, we have no doubt, may 
be found among our suckling politicians in 
Downing Street and the Treasury; but the 
mind, the character, and the delicacy of sensi- 
cat (sith it must be so), alas! where are 

? 








On Anewrism and its Cure, by a new Opera- 
tion: dedicated, by permission, to the King. 
By James Wardrop, Surgeon to his Majesty. 
pp 117. London, Longman and Co. 

Anrvrism is that dreadful disease where, 

from the rupture or dilatation of an artery, a 

pulsating swelling, filled with blood, is formed, 

which gradually enlarges, till at’ length the 
thin and soft parts, which have been stretched 
to the uttermost, give way, and the patient 
dies of a frightful bleeding. This disorder, so 
steady in its course, so invariably certain in its 
fatal issue—it may well be supposed, has en- 
gaged the attention of surgeons from the re- 
motest‘antiquity. It was, however, generally 
considered beyond the reach of art, or at most 
only:to be remedied by the hazardous operation 
ofepening the swelling, or by amputation of 
the limb, till half a century ago, when John 
Hunter, the father of modern surgery, turned 
his splendid talents to the investigation of the 
disease, and proposed the method of tying the 
avtery between the heart and the aneurism, 
and thus preventing the blood from reaching 
the tumour. The principle of this operation, 
which now: bears the name of its founder, 
has been extended to other arteries besides that 








of the thigh, for which it was 
tended, and has been adopted throughout Eu- 
rope; and in practice found so successful, that 
it is at present universally admitted to be one 
of the grandest and most useful discoveries 
which have ever shed a lustre over surgical 
science, or conferred important benefits on the 
human race. It’is evident, however, that the 
Hunterian operation can only be employed in 
those cases of aneurism where, from its super- 
ficial course, the artery can readily be reached 
by the knife of the surgeon: but a vast num- 
ber of instances unfortunately occur, where the 
disease is situated so high up in the groin, or 
so deeply at the root of the neck, that it is phy- 
sically impossible for the best anatomist to 
secure the vessel. These cases have hitherto 
been considered beyond the reach of art, and 
regarded as the opprobria of surgery. 

Mr. Wardrop, on taking a philosophical re- 
view of the data which led John Hunter to 
propose his operation, was led to conceive, that 
if the artery were tied beyond the tumour— 
i. e. further from the heart than the disease 
itself, or, as he terms it, ‘* on the distal side of 
the aneurism”’—a cure might be effected. For 
he believed that the circulation through the 
disease would in that way be prevented, and 
the blood already filling the tumour allowed to 
coagulate. Being convinced of the truth of 
these pathological views, he proceeded to put 
them to the test of experience, and tied the 
carotid artery in the middle of the neck for an 
aneurism at the root of that vessel. The suc- 
cessful result of the case was the best proof of 
the propriety of the operation, which he has 
since repeated with the same happy result. 
He has also tied the subclavian artery (which 
is situated below the collar-bone) for an aneu- 
rism of the arteria innominata—a vessel which 
emerges almost from the heart itself—and the 
patient was cured. Mr. Wardrop’s operation 
has since been repeated by Dr. Bush, Professor 
of Anatomy in New York; and by Messrs. 
Gambert and Evans. The result of all these 
cases has been such as completely to establish 
the propriety of his new operation. 

Mr. Wardrop’s work contains a full account 
of the history of his views—minute details of 
the cases and of the operations—with his rea- 
soning on the subject. 

The author is certainly entitled to the gra- 
titude of the public at large for thus boldly 
establishing a method whereby a dreadful and 
hitherto intractable disease may be cured; and 
of the medical profession in particular, for thus 
wiping off one of the opprobria of their science, 
and for making one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the treatment of aneurism which has 
been introduced into this department of prac- 
tical surgery since the time of the illustrious 
Hunter.* 


* The discovery of the principles of uniting living sur- 
faces, divided by accident or by operations, the benefits 
of which are felt in — branch of surgery, as, until 
then, this department of the healing art was scarcely en- 
titled to the name of science, for the exertions of the sur- 

eon must have been very unsuccessful, —the operation 
‘or aneurism, as well as wong the first intention, are 
both the fruits of the same mind, which was mark 

original genius, and by the most persevering and patient 
industry. ese exertions will ever render the name of 
Hunter immortal; and it becomes the public, the army, 
and the navy, to erect a monument to his memory,—as 
these results of his genius have done more towards the 
alleviation of hunaan misery than all the systems of medi- 
cine that have been written. The successful performance 
of amputation at the hip-joint, by Sir Astley Cooper,—an 
operation that was, by the authority of Pott, discarded 
ftom surgery;—the introduction of single ligatures in 
securing arteries, with the mode of arranging them, ren- 
dered. the principle of the illustrious Hunter complete, 
which was Enperkect in its influence until this improve- 





ment was accomplished; so that the surgeon, possessing 
dexterity and anatomical information, has, with the know- 
ledge of these discoveries by Hunter, Wardrop, and others, 


originally in-|, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 25. 

NEveER were the inhabitants of this city at 
such a loss for expedients to make away with 
time as at present, for wind and rain most pro- 
vokingly oppose effort to banish spleen 
and get rid of one’s : Ranelagh balls, how- 
ever, offer a resource to yawning ladies and 
gentlemen, and have latterly been a grand 
repaire for loungers and loungeresses. Unfor- 
tunately, Mammon (come in what shape he 
may) finds entrance to these assemblies; so 
that, as nature provides high-toned gentry with 
no distinguishing mark of superiority, they are 
jostled, squeezed, and shouldered, by the ple- 

ian race; and rich dames run the chance of 
being whirled round in a waltz by a soap. 
dealer, chandler, or some low son of commerce. 
It must be truly mortifying for the superjines 
of the age to find formidable rivals in measurers 
of tape, weighers of snuff, sugar, &c. ; for these 
latter can flatter, babble, flutter, dance, swag- 
ger, and ogle, with as much ease and grace as 
the first red-ribanded count ; and when decked 
in a fashionably cut coat, their heels ornamented 
with bright brass spurs, and their faces set in a 
frame of black beard shorn after the Guiche 
fashion, may vie with the greatest heroes of 
the age for preferment in ladies’ hearts. 

On Sunday last I felt much surprised at see- 
ing a pragmatical.looking English parson and 
his three sisters make their appearance, and 
join the other sinners in sabbath-breaking ; 
but, to do them justice, their feet and con- 
sciences appeared at open war: nothing could 
be more grave or solemn than the countenances 
of these individuals; they looked as though 
they imagined the black gentleman was close 
behind, and that.each step brought them nearer 
to hot quarters. But fashion, it appears, is 
irresistible, or curiosity—for, even in this-light 
land, a clergyman never partakes of trivial 
amusements, or is seen at any public place on 
Sundays. 

The museum of the Louvre is about’ to be 
shut, on account of repairs, and will not be re- 
opened till October.—Amongst the curiosities 
of the day is a tooth of Napoleon, which a 
dentist is said to have sold for five thousand 
franes to:a rich Jew, who has had it set in dia- 
monds, and wears it as a brooch. The bones 
and the hair of that extraordinary man are in 
the possession of so many, that he must have 
had a rare quantity, and in time no doubt they 
will increase and multiply, as has the holy cross 
and other holy relics, of which every nun, priest, 
and friar, possesses a relic. 

Wit is grown very thread-bare: we have 
new publications by hundreds,, but on. turning 
over the leaves you meet with nothing but old 
acquaintances modernised by some pilfering 
author. 

M. Antommarchi has presented a memoir 
to the Royal Academy, to prove that it has 
awarded unjustly the prize of experimental 
physiology to M. Lippo, for that his doctrines 
admit of being refuted. 

Great preparations are making for the ap- 
proaching fétes at Tivoli, her Royal Highness 
Madame having announced her intention of 
visiting them the ensuing week : the weather, 
however, appears determined to counteract 
M. Robertson’s efforts to amuse the public, for 
we have constant rain and hail, and are shiver- 
ing and shaking as in the month of November. 
extraordinary resources for averting the fatal effects of 
wounds and accidents. Indeed, under such men as Bell, 
Cooper, Wardrop, and Lawrence, who have heads to con-~ 
ceive and hands to execute, no man, unless mortally 
wounded in the head, heart, or great arterial trunk, 
ought to be despaired of. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
33, Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 23d, 1829. 
Sir,—You took such very favourable notice of a small 
Scot of moles on Imp tt for Debt and the 
w of Insolvency, that I am induced to request for 
a few remarks on the same subjects, arising out of a part 
of your Saturday’s publication. In your Review and 
ysis of a Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the 
Metropolis, you say—‘* Among the promotives of crime 
the debtor aad are enumerated, and i 
shewn to be chiefly profitable to the | 
comparatively of little utility to 
debts of 15,259 discharged insolvents amounted to nearly 
eleven millions sterling, and the whole “yo got in 
by the assignees left only one y-farth the pound 
to the creditor, without deducting court-fees, &c.” I 
must presume the words ‘ thirty-four” to be a mis- 
print, and that the author wrote ‘ the whole debts,” or 
some equivalent expression, so as to make it intel ible. 
The statement itself is founded upon a return le to 
the House of Commons in od 1823; but it contains 
not only a es the return (unintentional, 
no doubt), but a@ most erroneous inference therefrom, 
which it is very material to explain. The number of 
insolvents (15,259) is nearly correct: it should be 15,698. 
The amount of debts as appearing upon their schedules, is 
correct enough for this purpose: it is something under 
ten millions and a half. The return does not pretend to 
give an account of ‘* the whole property got in by the 
assignees ;” nor was any such return pa It was re- 
uired to contain “ an account of the amount of assets 
ivided among the creditors ;” but this could not be done, 
and therefore the following explanation was appended to 
the return :—** It is important to observe, that the sum 
stated under this head is made up from only seventy ac- 
counts of assignees in town cases and thirty Ee capes 
Ww 


metical process were ible, I should have a 
right, alter eg this mistake, to multiply the 
fi which 100 


“ ny ing” » being the 
bers to he whole? and roy See te acta divi- 
i i and threepence in the pound. 
But as I will not admit an unfair ment on the one 
side, so I reject the advantage derivable from it on the 
other. The truth is, that the « — farthing” is in 
itself a mistake, the real result of the unfair process being 
only about one fart and a quarter of a farthing in the 
pound; and even this, multiplied by the 156, would 
make the average dividends exceed four shillings in the 
pound. Still, however, I refuse to admit that averages 
so taken prove any thing. My object is to shew that 
arguments founded on such data cannot te either for 
or against the principle of the law of insolvency. If this 
principle be not demonstrably good in itself, no such re- 
sults ought to cupgent it; and if it be, they ought not to 
shake it. The author proceeds (as you state) to propose 
** abolishing comp process for recove' sums be- 
low a certain amount:” I suppose this must mean 
the sum for which an arrest on mesne may be 
made, from 20. to some higher sum. I entirely agree 
with the author in his object; but I as bg ef 
with him as to the means of effecting it. Merely to raise 
the amount for which arrest may be made, is to take 
from a debtor for 20/. his omg 4 option of surrendering 
to prison after incurring about 5/. costs, and to send him 
there a few weeks later at three times that expense. The 
author objects to the increase of law costs; and it is be- 
cause I do so likewise, that I cannot coincide with him in 
this pro; . The true way to attain our common ob- 
ject, as I have elsewhere endeavoured to shew, is to per- 
mit debtors to subject themselves to the law of insolvency 
without going to at ail, unless under sentence, after 
ree or 2 pane oon proved Cag ad — 
et as much as le 0 present expenses be sav 
to both creditor and debtor, and let the most efficient 
psa Ange 7 cage ge an early and equitable dis- 
tribution of the property of t 
forgotten, that a 
mitted annually to in London are not in- 
habitants of the , but are those who, hav 
been arrested in various counties and liberated on bail, 
cannot surrender in their ——, except in town. If 
they then seek the relief aff by the law of insol- 
vency, it isa and a just complaint that they are 
heard at a distance from their creditors, who must 


‘0 ition, or incur la less ex: 5 
ay sonal would be a comp! remedy, by freeing 
this class from the necessity of surrendering at all; 


this, in, would so reduce the numbers committed to 
the King’s Bench and F prisons, as to leave the 
former quite equal to the reception of the whole. If this 
were done, the country might save the large expense now 
oy ye to be incurred in building the new Fleet prison 
in St. George’s Fields, except so much as might be a 
compensation to the officers ——_ until by succes- 
sion they should be provided with equivalent appoint- 
ments at the King’s Bench. I have only to add my 

that a measure in the support of which humanity 


policy are united, and which has been so powerfully 
adv by a portion of the enlightened public 
press, must at no distance of time carried into 
effect.—I am, sir, &c. Henry Dance. 






























THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
RUSSIAN VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
Further particulars.* 


In the middle of June 1828, the Siniivin had 
left, for the second time, the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and sailed, with a favour- 
able wind, on its voyage to examine Behring’s 
Straits. The coast of Kamtschatka afforded the 
navigators a ves: bag prospect. 

centre of Avatsc! 

immense mountains, which rise, insulated and 
steep, above some lower eminences. 
south side of the bay stands Viluschinsksja, a 
magnificent peak, covered with eternal snow, 
which, by trigonometrical measurement, is 6342 
feet in height. 
dread the traditions relative to the subterrane- 
ous spirits in the interior of this mountain ; 
but the mind of the spectator who visits these 
countries for the first time is seized and en- 
chained by very different feelings, which no 
language can express. These are mountains 
which rise singly from the plain, on a level 
withthe sea, and w. 
lost in the azure vault of the firmament. The 
heart throbs with double violence, a hitherto 
unfelt and almost painful emotion overpowers 
the astonished spectator ; 
himself away from this sublime scene. In the 


From the 
Bay they had a view of five 


On the 


The Kamtschadale relates with 


ice-crowned summits are 


et he cannot tear 


starry night, in which the contours of the 


mountains are strongly marked, in consequence 
of the dazzling whiteness of the snow, he ap- 


pears to forget the stars of heaven, because he 


cannot abstract his eyes from the colossi of the 


earth. One of these mountains, the Karaz- 
kaja, which is but little inferior in elevation to 
the Peak of Teneriffe, as it measures 11,468 
feet — constantly emits columns of smoke from 
its northern side, though profound silence and 
tranquillity prevail in its interior. This is not 
the case with its next neighbour, the Avatschan- 
kaja (the burning), whose top, enveloped in 
thick clouds of smoke, threw out, so recently as 
last year, immense masses of fire, and spread 
terror and consternation among the inhabitants. 
The lowest mountain, which slopes down to 
the sea-coast, is the Kaselskaja. But the most 
gigantic of them, which is visible at a distance 
of 160 sea miles, and which, at the same time, 
announces the terrible revolutions which this 
peninsula has undergone, is the Kluschefskaja, 
or Kamschatskaja, which has but very lately 
thrown out ashes and lava. Its summit, which 
is involved in thick clouds of smoke, is more 
elevated than that of Mont Blanc, being 16,542 
feet above the level of the sea. But the Swiss 
mountain must make a very different impres- 
sion from that which this Asiatic volcano ex- 
cites, because the latter rises immediately from 
the ocean, while the foot of Mont Blanc is con- 
cealed by considerable mountains which stand 


-| before it. 


On the 23d of June they reached the rocky 
island of Kavaga, in lat. 58° 59’ north, which 
has no trees, but is covered with thickets, 
that afford a retreat, but very seldom dis- 
turbed, to innumerable bears, foxes, and mar- 
mots. In the bay of the same name is the 
small and almost inaccessible island, called 
Werchaturafskaja, where the valuable black 
foxes are said to abound. 

On the 11th of July they observed Cape 
Thadeus, which forms the southern point of 
the Sea of Anadir, and was found by observa- 
tion to be in 61° 40’ north latitude. On 
the 14th they descried the snowy plains of 
the Island of St. Lawrence; on the 15th 
they enjoyed the view of both continents at 





once on Gwosdefs Islands, which lie between 
them ; and on the 16th ‘they cast anchor in 
St. Lawrence Bay, in latitude 65° 37’. . Here 
they for the first time had some intercourse 
with the Tchoukches, a fine vigorous: race of 
men, who received them very kindly, and 
during their temporary stay kept up a most 
friendly intercourse withthem. This nation is 
usually divided into two tribes, distinguished 
by the name of the Sitting, and the Reindeer 
Tchoukches. The former dwell in the most 
sterile spots on the sea-coast, and in their 
leather boats navigate the ocean, which affords 
them every thing they need. The sea fur. 
nishes them the materials for their boats, 
their houses, and their clothing ; food, arms, 
and fuel, by the capture of whales, w 
and seals. The Reindeer Tchoukches traverse 
the continent with their numerous herds ; they 
differ both in language and manners from the 
others. They are far more warlike, but carry 
on in an amicable manner the intercourse and 
trade between the Russians living on the 
Kolyma and elsewhere, and the tribes dwelling 
on the coasts, the produce of whose fishery is 
absolutely necessary to them. There is no 
difference between the two tribes, either in 
external appearance or in dress. The inter» 
course with the Russians is indispensable to 
both, partly to obtain iron and copper goods, 
and partly, and indeed chiefly, for tobacco, of 
which both sexes are ea fond. Fora 
few leaves of Russian tobacco and some needles, 
ry may be obtained from them. 

hick fogs prevented them from continuing 
their operations on the coast. After cruising 
about a time, they at length cast anchor 
on the 27th, at the entrance of the Bay of 
Metschigmenski, intending, as it was then late 
in the day, to enter the port next morning; 
but a very violent wind blowing from shore 
would not permit it; and after losing a whole 
day, they found it necessary to abandon the 
attempt and steer to the south, having little 
time to spare. In lat. 64° 47’ they came 
to an apparent inlet, which had been already 
observed by Clarke. They gy ee sent 
out boats to look for a harbour, in which they 
succeeded. The following day the naturalists 
made an excursion, and convinced themselves 
that what had hitherto been taken for a part 
of the continent, was in fact an island. On 
the 29th they changed their anchoring-place, 
and perceived, from the hills, that they were 
in a considerable channel, formed by two 
large islands and the continent of Asia. This 
channel, which contains a number of excellent 
harbours, received the name of Siniavin Strait; 
and in the time that intervened to the 6th 
of August, it was accurately surveyed by the 
captain and the officers. Cape Mertens forms 
the southern entrance of this channel, which 
ever since the time of Cook has been taken for 
a bay. Here they left Behring’s Straits, sailed 
on the 9th of August round Cape Ischakotsk, 
and were again in the Sea of Anadir. On the 
14th they were off a cape where Behring had 
been exactly 100 years before, on the same 
day at noon ; for which reason. Captain Liitke 
called it Behring’s Cape. On the 16th they 
reached the great, and hitherto undescribed, 
bay of the Holy Cross, where they remained 
till the 5th of September, and made an accu- 
rate survey of it; from which it appeared, 
that it extended further to the north than 
East Cape in Behring’s Straits, and reached the 
polar circle. Here, however, the winter over- 
took them with all its northern terrors—vi0- 





* See Lit. Gaz. Jan. 10, 1829. 





lent storms, heavy snow, and thick fogs; and 
hoy wanntied, to their great regret, to 
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leave these dangerous coasts, on which they 


had remained longer than any preceding navi-| ing are the only visible eclipses of the satellites 
It was not till the 23d that they hap-| during the month :— 


pily arrived in the harbour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, where, to their great joy, they found 
the Moller, which had returned to that place 
on the 20th of August. They intended to put 
to sea again on the 28th of October, to survey 
some of the western Carolines, and then re- 
turn to Europe by the way of Manilla and the 
Straits of Sunda. Nota single man had died 
on board the Sinitvin during this long voyage.* 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN GREECE. 
June 21. 
Tne members of the scientific commission are 
all engaged in excursions. Colonel Bory St. 
Vincent, accompanied by four of his colleagues, 
Messrs. Virlet, Baccuet, De Launay, and Brule, 
has succeeded in travelling through Maina, 
where he was very well received by all the 
chiefs, especially by Captain Mourtzinos. He 
took advantage of these favourable circum- 
stances to ascend Mount Taygetus, which had 
never before been done by any known travel- 
ler. These gentlemen, after four days’ extreme 
fatigue, and in spite of the snows with which 
Taygetus is still covered, reached the summit, 
and were able correctly to measure the highest 
mountain in the Morea. They are at present 
in the heart of Arcadia; and have measured 
Mount Lyceus and the ancient Cotylius. 
Messrs. Blouet, Dubois, and Amaury Duval, 
with their assistants, are at Olympia, where 
some excavations~ have afforded them very 
satisfactory results. They have discovered a 
temple, which they suppose to be that of the 
Olympian Jupiter. The length of this monu- 
ment appears to be two hundred and forty feet ; 
the columns are twenty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence. M. Baroisier, one of the members of the 
section of architecture, came, a fortnight ago, 
to Modon, to ask of General Schneider for a 
supply of tools, to be able to continue, with 
more activity, the interesting excavations which 
they intend to make. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 
22d day, 23 hrs. 33 min. —the sun enters the 
sign Virgo, according to the fixed Zodiac ; its 
true place in the heavens will be in Leo, about 
two degrees east of Regulus, a star of the first 
magnitude, situate nearly in the ecliptic. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. He. Me 
> First Quarterin Libra . . 7 10 13 


O Full Moon in Capricornus . 14 10 26 
C Last Quarterin Taurus. . 21 1 35 
@ New MooninLeo . - 2 2 55 
The moon will be in conjunction with 

D. He M 
VenusinLeo ....-- i102 
JupiterinScorpio . . . . 9 1 O 
Satumin Cancer . . . . 2% 2 O 
Mars in Leo cians « BE BS 
Mercury in Leo i ee Ee 


_ Venus in Virgo » cn « ao B® 

llth day, 8 hrs.— Mercury in conjunction 
with Saturn; 19th day, 23 hrs. — with Mars ; 
20th day, 12 hrs. 15 min.—in superior conjunc- 
tion with the sun. Venus is approaching the 
earth, its brilliancy and diameter increasing ; 
it will soon be conspicuous as an evening star. 
15th day—11 digits west illuminated, and 
apparent diameter 11”. 
_ 18th day, 15 hrs. 45 min.—Mars in conjunc- 
tion. Jupiter still continues to send forth its 
Streams of radiance soon after sunset, and, as 
the darkness increases, forms a remarkable 
contrast of colour with the red star Antares, 
which is to the south of the planet. 29th day, 





19 hrs. 15 min. —in. quadrature. The follow- 


D He M *8& 
First Satellite, Emersion . 20 9 4 Il 
Third Satellite, Emersion. 8 9 7 28 
19th day, 8 hrs. 30 min.—a curious configura- 
tion will occur of the satellites; the first satellite 
will be on the disc, the fourth in the shadow, 
and the second and third at an equal distance 
east and west of the primary. 
Saturn is too near the sun to be seen. 
Uranus is in a favourable position for tele- 
scopic observation ; the two stars in the head 
of the Goat point nearly to it in a southern 
direction. This planet passes the meridian at 
the following times respectively :— 
D. He M. D. He M. D. He Me 
1H 4 | ll UO | 2 10 2 
Occultation of Aldebaran. — 21st day — this 
beautiful star, and some small ones near it, will 
be occulted: the moon will rise a short time 
after midnight, when the star will be observed 
a little to the east of it. As the immersion 
will not occur till after the sun has risen, a 
telescope will be necessary to observe the phe- 
nomenon. The following will be the times of 
occultation, as computed for four principal ob- 
servatories :— 
Sidereal Time. 
1 


Mean Solar Time. 
H. M. . 


Greenwich +. 3 45 17 44 Immersion. 
S -2 19 1 Emersion. 
Bedford ---- 3 45 17. 44 Immersion. 
5 19 1 Emersion, 
Edinburgh -- 3 30 17 20 Immersion. 
4 46 18 45 Emersion. 
Dublin: ----- 3 12 17 11 Immersion. 
4 28 18 27 Emersion. 
J. T. B. 








Deptford. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Jury 25. Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P. in the 
chair.—Mr. J. F. Davis, late of China, read 
the second part of his Essay on the Poetry of 
the Chinese: in the course of which he intro- 
duced the translation of a Chinese poem, de- 
scriptive of London, written in 1813 by a 
Chinese who had visited the metropolis; and 
an abstract of another poem, illustrative of some 
peculiarities in the manners of Europeans, writ- 
ten by a Hong merchant who had never been out 
of China. The latter, as might be expected, 
excited the risible muscles of the members who 
heard it read. Sir Alexander Johnston pre- 
sented to the Society a continuation of the 
series of maps and charts of Ceylon, formerly 
presented by him. Colonel Fitzclarence pre- 
sented his Hussar’s Life on Service; Mr. Ac- 
kermann, of the Strand, a very elegant engrav- 
ing, representing the introduction of Trial by 
Jury and the Abolition of Domestic Slavery in 
the Island of Ceylon; Mr. Klaproth, his Cri- 
tical Observations upon some recent Discoveries 
in Egyptian Hieroglyphics: the Transactions 
of the Medico-Botanical Society, and several 
other works of literature and art, were like- 
wise presented. The Rev. Dr. Mill, principal 
of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, was introduced, 
and took his seat as a member. M. Cesar 
Moreau was elected a foreign member; Don 
N. Pereira, Dr. Waitz, and Lieutenant Row- 
landson, were elected corresponding members. 
The worthy chairman then declared the meet- 
ing adjourned till the first Saturday in De- 


cember. 
x THE NIGER.* 
Margate, July 24, 1829. 
Srtr,—An article has appeared in the last 
Quarterly Review, which conveys so erroneous 








* The Siniavin arrived in the channel about ten days 
880, On its way to St. Petersburg.—Ha. L. G. 


* The question discussed in Sir Rufane Donkin’s letter 


oe tii 
a view of what a late publication of mine—on 
the “* Course and probable Termination of the 
Niger”— really is, that I beg leave, through 
your Journal, to make the following observa- 
tions, in the hope that they may meet the eyes 
of some of those who may see the critique and 


not my book. 
My censor begins by stating, that my ‘ con- 
clusions are cont to known facts;” and 


soon after we are told, that ‘* the Greek, Ro- 
man, and Arab (authors), having no personal 
knowledge of this subject, ran riot in specula- 
tive geography, and, for want of facts, indulged 
in the wildest fancies.” 

Now, many of the facts on which I have 
reasoned were drawn from those Greek, Latin, 
and Arab writers; I supposing, as. others 
had done before me, that those writers were 
entitled to some credit ; but I find myself sud- 
denly deprived of all aid from them by the 
above sweeping anathema, and Herodotus and 
Ptolemy fall out of my hands, as insignificant 
personages as 

‘¢ ——— fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” 
Here then I err—not in drawing ‘* conclu. 
sions contrary to facts,” but in citing as facts 
the “‘ fancies” of dreaming authors! This is 
a destruction of literary material for which I 
confess I was not prepared: but as a consider- 
able portion of my work is founded on facts 
taken from these condemned authors, I hope 
and believe it will not be found that I have 
come to false conclusions on those facts. 

But it appears afterwards, that some of the 
** known facts,” in defiance of which I have 
come to my conclusions, relate to the course of 
the Niger as detailed in Captain Clapperton’s 
last journey ; and my censor contends, that the 
Niger or Quorra does not flow into the Tchad 
by the Yeon, but, if at all; by the Shary. I 
need hardly say, that before I published a work 
on the Niger, I had read what Denham and 
Clapperton had written; and, as well as I re- 
collect here, Denham was so convinced that the 
Yeon was the Niger, that he sent a bottle of 
its water to a friend as the true Niger water ; 
and the weight of testimony that the Yeon is 
the Niger still appears to me to be so strong, 
that my opinion remains unshaken. Indeed, 
if any reliance is to be placed either on Major 
Denham’s map, or on his account of his jours 
ney to Mandara, the junction of the Quorra or 
Niger with the Shary is impossible. However, 
let the Niger run into the Tchad by the Shary.— 
all I ask is, let it run into the Tchad by any chan- 
nel—for a most material part of my Disserta- 
tion turns on the channel which I think I 
have proved to flow out of the Tchad to the 
eastward,—a circumstance of the greatest im- 
portance ; for, if I have shewn the existence of 
such a channel, whither does -it conduct the 
Niger? I thought I had found an undoubted 
recipient for it in the Nile of Bornou ; but the 
Quarterly Review tells me, to my surprise, 
that I must not reckon on any such river 
(p. 225)! for that the only known rivers in 
Bornou are the Yeon and the Shary: at the 
same time, too, the lake Domboo is pronounced 
anon-entity! Tobe thus deprived of rivers, 
lakes, and authors, to which all writers on 
African geography have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to look up as entities and certainties, 
leaves me with very scanty materials indeed 
for a dissertation on the Niger ; and all I can 
do is to appeal from such a dictum to the au- 
thorities I have cited on the subject of the Nile 





t esteem for the talents of the 
writer; though, while we give publicity to his able and 
gen like defence, we take no part as combatants 
against our brother Reviewer.—Hd, L. G. 
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of. Bornou and the lake Domboo, in the exist-| 


ence of both of which I continue to believe. 

Next comes a remark—parenthetically—that 
the Niger and Nile of Bornou must “ run 
a little up hill, to be sure,” to reach the Gulf 
of Sidra. Weare not told how this slope up- 
wards towards the coast is known or has been 
ascertained. My belief is, that Africa, like 
most other countries, fal/s towards its coasts ; 
and in my hypothesis of the Niger running 
into the Gulf of Sidra—for I give it as an hypo- 
thesis only, even in my very title-page, although 
Tam t' with as if I had advanced. it as a 
fact—I suppose that river to be still in its an- 
cient deep bed, though covered over with sand in 
the catastrophe described by Herodotus, but of 
whose: authority I have been deprived in the 

proscription of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. A river so covered over by sand may 
surely be to continue its way to the 
sea in its old bed, without running up hill. And 
as to the state in which Messrs. Beechey are 
said (Quarterly Review, p. 238) to have found 
the coast, I have no where implied that now the 
influx of the Niger was visible from “ plashy 
quicksands:” on the contrary, if the river be 
there at all, it must be covered over by hills of 
consolidated sand, the accumulation of ages, 
and which are still accumulating ; and any one 
whe will look into my Dissertation will see a 
river, not “running up hill,” but hills running 
over a river; or, in plain words, hills of sand 
have come to and covered the river. But this 
notion of water “‘ running up hill” was too 
good a joke to be lost, although to me it had 
not the charm of novelty, having been let off 
on me many weeks ago, and answered by me 
at the time as I have here answered it. I wish 
when the writer of the article in the Quarterly 
was pleased to designate me (p. 237) as “‘ Ami. 
cus Plato,”’ he had recollected that; there was a 
still more im t personage in the sentence 
—an “ Amica” — but who appears to have 
been sacrificed for a joke, and that a stale 
one ! 

As I have not Messrs. Beechey’s work: here, 
nor indeed have I any books—I cannot say how 
far off, nor in what direction, is placed the rocky 
range, 400 or 500 feet high, on the skirts of 
the Desert (p. 258); but if these rocky hills 
be continuous, and if they cross my assumed 
course of the river, there is an end of my hy- 
pothesis, and I shall abandon it as readily as I 
teok it up, whenever it is disproved by facts: 
but if this range be, as I conjecture it to be, at 
a considerable distance from the coast, nothing 
short of an actual inspection of the range itself 
can prove it to be continuous. And, after all, 
supposing this range really to be in the way, 
have FE not as great a claim to an opening in it 
as my censor has to suppose one in the great 
eentral chain, which is many thousand feet 
high, and above a hundred miles broad, to let 
through the Quorra into the Bight of Benin 
(p- 239) to join the Formosa, which makes 

advances up the country, by what autho- 
rity I know not, in the map appended to Cap- 
tain Clapperton’s book ? 

I am further censured for speaking slightly 
of D’Anville and Rennell. I appeal to my 
book in proof of my having spoken of them 
with the greatest respect. But when I have 
shewn, that in tegard to the Ptolemian geogra- 
phy these distinguished geographers have com- 
mitted no fewer than ten material errors (I could 
have much increased the number), citing Pto. 
lemy as their authority—surely when I saw 
that ee my | _ no such ay eae not 
to be great names ing jus- 
tice to the Alexandrian philosopher. 


But I must. hasten to conclude, and leave 
many points unanswered ; particularly the at- 
tack on my rectification of Ptolemy’s longitude. 
The merits of this part of the subject can be 
understood only by reading what both have 
said. I must just observe, however, that my 
reasonings and facts on this subject are by no 
means confined to the western coast, but affect 
the whole of the interior of Africa, the geogra- 
phy of which I have rectified, as far as Ptolemy 
is concerned, by drawing his first meridian 
through the westernmost of the Cape Verds ; 
and the number of concordant instances cited 
by me seems to place this part of my Disserta. 
tion on a foundation little short of demonstra- 
tion ; whereas, if the first meridian be drawn 
through Ferro, my censor will find, if Ptolemy 


is to be listened to at all, that a number of} 


places mentioned by that geographer, some of 
which I have noticed, would be transferred 
into the valley of the Nile of Egypt; and this 
will still be the result, even after admitting the 
proposition made in the Quarterly Review, of 
paring away several degrees of longitude from 
the western coast (p. 231); for, however this 
paring away may affect the coast and the mouth 
of the Salathus, it leaves all my reasoning on 
the interior untouched. 

I have now only to notice two complimentary 
passages which have got, I know not by what} 
chance, into the phial of wrath which has been 
poured out on my small octavo, and which ap- 
pear like oases in the desert,—but like oases 
which are not presented to the African wan- 
derer until every attempt had been made to 
beat. out his brains and to render him insen- 
sible to even the most refreshing breeze. But 
one of these compliments is loaded with a rider 
—it is that in which the writer is pleased to 
say that Lam “a scholar ;” but immediately 
to this supposed scholarship is attributed my 
predilection for “‘ ancient classical authorities.” 
Although I feel that my title to scholarship is 
very slender, I plead guilty to the charge of 
the predileetion of which I am accused; but 
not guilty to the charge of “ disregard to mo- 
dern authorities.” It I have cited in my work 
Herodotus and Ptolemy, I have also cited Den. 
ham and Clapperton, and, unhappily for him, 
Browne, who, though a modern, falls under 
the anathema (p. 235). However, my scholar. 
ship, humble as I know it to be, will not allow 
me to subscribe to the critique on the word 
cuxsBarasro, Ihave no Greek author or lexi. 
con with me, but, taking the word cumBararaw 
as it strikes me now, I cannot. persuade myself 
that it means to ‘* suppose” or to ‘ conjec- 
ture,” in the sense given to it in the Quarterly 
Review. The preposition and the verb com. 
posing the word mean neither more nor less 
than “ to throw together,” in Latin con and 
jacio—out of which I cannot, by any analogy, 
make any thing like ‘‘ conjecture” or “ sup- 
position.”” I believe, indeed, the word some. 
times means to “‘ consider ;” but then the word 
‘* consider” has no reference to opinion or *‘ con- 
jecture,” but to a deep operation of the mind 
when it is wholly condensed and fixed on one 
subject; in which sense I think I have met 
with it either in Aristotle or Thucydides: but 
I here speak under correction, as I trust wholly 
to memory and a faint recollection. 

But I will here finish by expressing my hope 
that those who may read the critique will for- 
bear to make up their minds till they have 
looked into the work criticised. I hope and 
believe that it is written without any thing 
like pretension, and I cannot help flattering 
myself, that those who may read my Disserta- 





tion will acquit.me of the sweeping accusation 





Ss} 
of having “ come: to: conclusions contrary to: 








known facts.” Iremain, sir, &c. 
R. S. Donxzy,. 
—=—=—== === a 
PINE ARTS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Scraps, “‘ to drive away the heavy thought. of 
care.” Designed, etched, and published, by 
D. C. Johnston, Boston. 

Mr. Jounston appears. to be the American 

Cruickshanks: undoubtedly much inferior to 

our witty and celebrated countryman, particu. 

larly in his qualifications as an artist; but b 

no means destitute of humour, for all that. Of 

course, the most entertaining of his “ scraps” 
on this side of the water will be those which, 
relate to Transatlantic manners. Among the 
best of these is, ‘* A fancy ball, given. by: ‘ de 
fust coloured circles’ at Philadelphia.” It re. 
presents one of those saéurnalia, at which the 

American slaves lose, in the exuberance: of 

their temporary gaiety, all sense of their real 

condition. One “ little nigger, wid de big. osi.. 
fer coat on,” is ‘“* Ginerl Washinton.” An. 
other, dressed like Napoleon, and asking ¢ 

crony,—‘“* Cuff,* what crackter you tink I 

am ?”’ is answered, ‘“* Why, you legs looks like 

Bony-parts.” A third aecosts a sort of Hot. 

tentot angel, —‘‘ Miss Philisse, shall I hab de 

facility ob you hand? I spose by you beautiful 
wings you stain de crackter ob de butterfly :”— 
on which a dingy rival of the lady’s observes, 
aside—‘* De butterfly! de lord know she look 
more like de butterfirkin.””—“*‘ A New Way to 
pay Old Debts,” is comical enough. ‘ Here’s 
your bill, sir,’’ exclaims an urchin, cap in hand, 
to a lanky creditor, who seems to be a French. 
man without a sou; “ master says will you 
please to pay it, cause he kind a wants the 
money?” ‘* You littel impertinen jack-mon. 
key,” is the courteous reply, “‘ go tell: you 
master for pay his own debts, and: no trouble 
himself bout mine.”—‘* Making use of a friend” 
is no bad exhibition of contrasted impudence 
and meekness: ‘ I’ve broke your rotten wheel. 
barrow, usin on’t ; you’ll please to git it mend- 
ed right off, cause I’ll want to borrow it agin 
this arternoon.’’ “Friend, it shall be repaired 
and sent to thee.” There are in all thirty-six 

“* scraps ;” and although some of them are ra~ 

ther tame, they manifest upon the whole cons 

siderable talent. 


Sketches of Cattle. Drawn from Nature and 
on Stone by J. F. Herring, Animal Portrait- 
Painter, Doncaster. S. and J. Fuller. 

Five lithographic plates, full of character, and 

highly creditable to Mr. Herring’s talents. 


The Right Hon. Caroline Harriet, Viscountess 
Easinor. Engraved by Scriven, from a 
Painting by Mrs. Carpenter. M. Colmaghi. 

A FINE little specimen (being the fifty-eighth 

of Portraits of the Female Nobility in La Belle 

Assemblée) of Mrs. Carpenter’s power and 

taste as a painter, and of Mr. Scriven’s talents 

as an engraver. 








Caricatures. —Great political struggles and 
changes make the harvest for the caricaturist > 
and the late season has been prolific of these 
whimsical signs of the times. Among the best 
which have appeared is a series by Paul Pry 
(an anonyme of potency in this career of art), 
referring to coach-driving; the Premier being 
‘the man vot drives the Sovereign ;” Mr. Peel, 
his cad; a lady, the guard; Lord Eldon, driver’ 
of the opposition; and the King himself, a swell. 








* Not-the slightest resemblance of our portly and hos- 
pitable friend at the Freemasons’. L. G. 
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The larity of this set has stimulated the 
amusing Paul to try his hand, and very suc- 
cessfully, on another class of ten characters, 
i.e, making his majesty, his ministers, &c. 
parish officers. These are very clever ;— the 
nt Lord Chancellor is beadle; Prince 
pold, a charity boy; the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Caleb Quotem, parish clerk ; Brougham, 
one of the poor mending the highways; Mr. 
Peel, Dusty Bob; the Attorney-General, the 
attorney én general to the parish ; Lord Eldon, 
watchman ; and the King, overseer. The drol- 
lery of these representations, and the smart- 
ness of their accessories, even after the tug of 
the party war is relaxed, bid fair to render 
them equally successful with their precursors ; 
and, indeed, though we rarely notice such 
things, the talent displayed by this Mr. Pry 
is deserving of record, as restoring something 
of the better days of caricature. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES 
Written in a Copy of Milton with Illustrations by 
Joun MARTIN, Esq. 
Port of glorious dreams ! 
I gaze upon thy page with deep delight, 
Feeling as if the rush of mighty streams 
Dazzled my sight. 


Poet ! what soul, save thine, 
Was ever filled with such imaginings ? 
Who ever sought so closely to entwine 

Earthly with hidden things ? 


Is there a brain on earth . 
In which such gorgeous fancies e’er have 
wrought ? 
Is there a spirit that could e’er give birth 
To such o’erpowering thought ? 
There is: —turn to this page, 
And look on the rich visions pictured there ; 
An equal genius of an after age 
Hath risen thy fame to share. 


Poet! thou didst but give 
The outline of the beings of thy brain ; 
Painter ! twas thine to bid them rise and live, 
And o’er our senses reign. 
For there is a strong spell 
In their deep,voiceless language to our hearts; 
We gaze upon them till our bosoms swell, 
And the slow tear-drop starts. 
Painter ! thy heart is cast 
In the same heavenly mould as was his own; 
From him to thee his mighty spirit past, 
That thou might take its tone, 
And seize the thoughts that were 
In quick creation thronging in that soul, 
And subject all their will and feverish stir 
To thy control. 
Thy name shall ever be 
Mingled with his beside his hallow’d shrine, 
And glory such as his, immortally, 
Painter ! is thine. 


M. A. Browne. 
Worton Lodge, Isleworth. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
To the Editor, §c. 
REGAL FRATRICIDE LEGALISED IN 
TURKEY. 
iat eho cruel Mahomet III fit périr ses dix-neuf 
Str,—In your recent extracts from Macfar- 
lane’s Constantinople, I observe that the writer 
dwells with just indignation on the sanguinary 
character of the Ottoman rulers, and quotes 
Mahomet III. as its signal exemplar.* The 


* June 20th, 1829, p. 401. 





unnatural practice of princely fratricide, how- 
ever, was legalised by the Turkish legislators 
more than 130 years before his time, and was 
obviously borrowed from the bloody precedents 
established by their eastern forefathers. 

The ancient annals of commonwealths, as 
well as despotic governments, afford numerous 
instances of fratricides committed with a view 
to political ends. Few will have forgotten 
how warmly some writers have sought to ex- 
tenuate, whilst others have indignantly con- 
demned, Timoleon’s slaying of Timophanes, 
the Athenian tyrant; or how every pen has 
sentenced to unqualified abhorrence Gentius 
the Illyrian, and Perseus the Macedonian, 
who steeped their swords in a brother’s blood, 
“quo tutius regnarent.” But the Eastern 
satraps far outdid their rivals in the West, and 
the mighty monarchs of Persia, in particular, 
outraged the laws of nature without a scruple, 
whenever they deemed the death of a brother 
calculated to enhance the stability of their 
blood-stained sovereignties. One of the earliest 
tales of horror which disgraces the page of 
Persian story, records the parricide perpetrated 
by Darius and his fifty brothers on his aged 
parent Artaxerxes; in retaliation for which, 
we are told that Ochus, who had seized upon 
the vacant crown, put the fifty murderers, his 
brothers, and their wives and children, without 
distinction of age or sex, to instant death. 
Again, as Justinus informs us, Ferhad, or 
Phrahates IV., united in his single person the 
execrable pre-eminence of being a parricide, 
filicide, and fratricide; for his father, son, 
and thirty brothers, fell victims to his remorse- 
less cupidity. It is observed by the historian 
on this occasion, that it would seem as if in- 
creased lustre shone from the Persian diadem 
whenever it begirt a parricidal or fratricidal 
brow. The code of Persian despotism was, 
however, a stranger to any legislative enact- 
ment by which the murder of a man’s nearest 
kin was adjudged to be a justifiable means of 
giving stability to thrones; such a doctrine as 
this was reserved to form a horribly-distin- 
guishing feature of the canons of Turkish 
jurisprudence, as propounded by the conqueror 
of Constantinople, Mahomet II. “ The learned 
in the law,” he decreed, “* have in general de- 
clared, that whosoever amongst my illustrious 
children and descendants shall hereafter wield 
a sceptre, may cause his brothers to be put to 
death, in order to provide for the peace of man- 
kind; and they are to govern themselves ac- 
eordingly.”’ Othman, the founder of the Ot- 
toman empire, had set the first example of 
ridding one’s self of troublesome kindred, by 
the assassination of his uncle; and Bajazet, 
“ the lightning-flasher,” the first example of 
fratricide, by murdering his brother upon his 
accession to the imperial turban. Mahomet 
the Second, his great grandson, however, was 
not content with simply treading in his steps, 
but determined that fratricide should thence- 
forwards be perpetrated according to law, and 
that his own example should stand forth as its 
earliest precedent. 

The melancholy history of Zizim, the brother 
of Mahomet’s successor, Bajazet II., by whom 
the infamous Alexander VI., Borgia, was 
bribed to administer a poisoned chalice to the 
persecuted prince, must be familiar to your 
readers. But less so, in all likelihood, the 
atrocious conduct of Selim I. towards his bro- 
thers and nephews, of whose melancholy fate I 
claim the privilege of presenting you with a 
brief narrative. 





“* Selim,” says his historian, Dschenabi, 
“ was a.man of lofty bearing, an enterprising 








spirit, and a ready judgment, with much genius 
for poetry, and of deep penetration ; but fiery, 
irritable, and overbearing in his tempera- 
ment.” We require no better illustration of 
the latter qualities in his character, than what 
passed between him and Pirpasha, his grand 
vizier, when the minister once observed to 
him, between earnestness and joking, “‘ I am 
aware, my lord Padishah, that some day or 
other you will take occasion to put an end to 
your poor slave; could you not vouchsafe me 
four-and-twenty hours’ notice or so, that I 
may set my account in order with this world 
and the next ?”” The sultan laughed aloud at 
Pirpasha’s well-founded apprehensions, and re- 
plied, —* It’s very true, I have long had this 
thing in mind, but I have no one fit to replace 
you in the grand viziership ; otherwise it would 
be an easy matter for me to accede to your 
wishes !” 

The cool-blooded ferocity with which this 
ruffian set about the murder of his five ne- 
phews, is thus narrated by Menavino:—‘* On 
the Turkish sabbath (November 27th, 1512) 
five chiefs of the janissaries received orders to 
seize upon the five princes at Brusa, and bring 
them to the palace. One was seven years of 
age, and the others twice and thrice as old. 
The whole of them were entrapped and con- 
fined in a palace, and kept ready for slaughter 
ing the next day. The youngest fell upon his 
knees before the two executioners and en 
treated his life might be spared, as he was 
ready to serve the sultan faithfully for an 
asper a-day. Mohammed (a youth of great 
promise, about twenty years old), when his 
executioners approached him, broke the arm 
of one of them, and with a knife inflicted a 
mortal wound on the other. Selim, who was 
feasting his eyes on the slaughter of his ne- 
phews from the adjoining apartment, sent 
additional assassins to complete the tragedy » 
the princes’ hands were bound, and the bloody 
deed consummated without further peril to the 
assassins’ own lives.” 

Selim’s brother, Korkud, having been hunted 
from his palace at Magnesia, was discovered in 
a cavern with his faithful companion Piale, 
and conducted to Brusa. ‘‘ As he drew near 
to the city,” say the Turkish annalists, “ the 
Kapidshibashi Sinan was despatched to meet 
him, apparently as the harbinger of a fraternal 
welcome, but, in truth, as the bearer of sen« 
tence of death. Sinan contrived to get Piale 
away from his lord during the night, and then 
roused the prince with the tidings of his doom. 
Korkud solicited an hour’s delay, set himself 
down, and composed a poetical plaint to his 
brother, upbraiding him bitterly with his 
treachery. On the ensuing morning he was 
laid a corpse at his brother’s feet, and the 
verses were delivered to his murderer, as his 
last bequest. Tears, such as the remorseful or 
hypocrite can summon at command, fell down 
his cheeks: mourning for three days was or« 
dered ; and fifteen Turkomans, who had be« 
trayed the prince’s place of refuge, and ar 
rived at Brusa to claim their recompense, were 
executed. The faithful Piale never ceased to 
deplore the loss of his master; nor, until the 
last hour of his life, to watch on the spot 
where Korkud’s remains were entombed.” 

Selim’s only surviving brother, Achmet, the 
governor of Amasia, having raised the standard 
of revolt, was encountered and defeated by him 
not far from Brusa, and in his flight fell into 
a stream, when he was captured. He requested 
to be conducted into his brother’s presence ; 
but his captor refused the request, saying, 
“he should receive investiture of @ sande 
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toman prince.” 


These words were his death-|as far as we can 


warrant ; and the same Sinan who had been | nothing for our national horticulture. 


Korkud’s executioner was now employed to 
perform a similarly bloody office. Achmet 


drew from his finger a costly ring, esteemed 

equal to a year’s tribute from Rumili in 

value, and delivered it to his executioner, as a 

to his unnatural brother. His body 

was deposited beside the remains of his five 

nephews, in the tomb of Amurath II., at 
rusa. 


These anecdotes will suffice as a passing 
comment on Mahomet’s law of regal fra- 
tricide; and I add, that the reigning sultan 
also “* has governed himself accordingly.”’— 
am, sir, &c. Q. E. D. 

July 27th, 1829. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE accounts of the late aquatic Horticultural 
féte have been produced, examined, passed, and 
published; and certainly they appear to be 
such as not to justify any repetition of these 
silly exhibitions. The pecuniary part of the 
transaction is, briefly, that 4,438 tickets were 
sold at various prices, (from the original price 
of a single guinea to the huckster-like advance 
of twoguineas, when the state of the market sup- 
ported an increase, ) and produced 5,185/. 8s. 6d. 
Of the purchasers, only 3,644 presented them- 
selves at the gardens; some 800 persons hav- 
ing the good sense to put up with their first 
loss and stay away. Mr. Gunter received 
3,1062. 12s. for the provender; other expenses 
were estimated at no less than 1,594/. 19s. 4d., 
“including 346/. for work done expressly for 
the féte ;” (what was the rest for, if not for 
the féte? !) and the Society netted a nominal 
balance of 123/. 17s. 6d. 

Such are the results of an affair which is not 
s0 much to be regretted for the trouble and 
expense incurred for so trifling a profit, as for 
its inconsistency with the character of the 

ety, and its sure tendency to lower it, not 
only in the opinion of the most judicious of its 
friends, but in that of the public at large. 
What is the design of this national Institution ? 
To improve the horticultural productions of 
the country —to introduce new fruits, and 
vegetables, and flowers, and to cultivate the 
best of those which are already in existence, 
till our gardens should boast of all that was 
gratifying to the taste, beautiful to the sight, 
and useful for consumption, which our climate 
permitted us to enjoy. And what connexion 
can such shows have with such objects ? None 
whatever. On the contrary, they tend to retard, 
if not destroy them. For months previous to 
the’ féte, and for months after, the gardeners, 
instead of attending to their duties, are em- 
ployed in preparations for the entertainment : 
pitching tents, making promenades, dressing 
borders, and other ridiculous as well as in. 
jurious works; and for months after, they 
are employed in remedying the damages done 
by several thousand persons trampling over the 
grounds, and (when wet, as is usual) reducing 
them to the state of a morass, unfit for the 
growth of the commonest and hardiest plants. 
The 123/. 17s. 6d. will go a very small way 
towards —— the damages done in every 
corner of the garden. Far better would it be 
to afford some proofs of the scientific success of 
this Institution, than to be frittering away its 
interests in fétes, which can only enhance the 
consequence of a few busy individuals, while it 
offends the judgments of a majority of the 
oldest members, who care not for seeing a dis- 
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shak” (or principality), “as befitted an Ot- | but from their own, which costs so much, and, | ‘“* What keeps the public away from the theatres 


perceive, has literally done here is the new papal regulation respecting 


theatrical performances. According to th 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


azj was produced here with considerable éc/at ; 


doomed to hear nothing but the compositions 
of Rossini this season. On the contrary, with 
a laudable zeal to produce novelty, the mana- 
ger has given the lovers of Mozart the music 
of that great composer, and has agreeably va- 
ried the performances with Cimarosa and Zan- 
gerelli. Pisaroni and Curioni sustained the 
brunt of this opera in a very able manner; 
though the beautiful trio, ‘* O dolce Caro 
i’ stante,” was the only piece which obtained 
an encore. To-night finishes these entertain. 
ments. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A very pleasant translation of Le plus beau 
Jour de ma Vie was produced here on Wednes- 
day evening, by Mr. Buckstone, the author of 
Luke the Labourer, and several other very 
clever pieces, at the minor theatres. His style 
is scarcely polished enough for Haymarket co- 
medy; and were we inclined to be hypercriti- 
cal, we might point out many discrepancies in 
the drawing of the principal personages of his 
The effect of the whole, however, 
acted so admirably as it was by Liston, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Humby, and, we are bound to 
say, Mrs. Tayleure, who filled up a natural 
little sketch in the most natural and, conse- 
quently, most perfect style, was se amusing, 
that we only allude to the blemishes as trifles to 
be avoided in future; and heartily subscribe to 
the very favourable opinion which was unequi- 
vocally expressed by ‘‘a numerous and fashion- 
able audience.” The play-bills themselves can- 
not say more, and may certainly say as much, 
for The happiest Day of my Life. 

FRENCH OPERA. 

THE French papers deny the accuracy of the 
report that M. Laurent will cease from this 
year to be the manager of the Théatre Italien 
in Paris. They say that his contract will not 
expire until October 1830; when he will be 
succeeded by M. Robert, who has for a long 
time been attached to the theatre in the qua- 
lity of inspector, and who is an enlightened 
amateur, sufficiently zealous, musically speak- 
ing, to regard his speculation less as the source 
of suddenly becoming rich, than as affording 
him the means of furnishing the Parisians with 
an excellent Italian opera. The Théatre Ita- 
lien will open on the 15th of August, with 
Donzelli, Zuchelli, Sontag, and Pisaroni. Ma- 
libran will not appear until a later period, 
wishing for some rest, and also being engaged, 
it is said, at three concerts, for the benefit of 
the poor, which are to take place in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and for which she is to 
receive the moderate sum of 25,000 francs— 
1000 guineas! The French critics urge M. 
Laurent to endeavour to exchange Donzelli 
and Zuchelli for Rubini and Lablache; and 
assert that the latter two, with Tamburini, 
are the only singers for the possession of whom 
Italy is at present to be envied. Madame 
Fodor, who is at Naples, is beginning to re- 
cover her voice, which her visit to northern 
climates had veiled. 


Parat THEATRES.—A work published in 





play of fine fruits, &c. from every garden round 





Rome, in 1827, contains the following passage : 


On Thursday Cimarosa’s Gli Horazj e Curi- 


so that it cannot justly be said we have been 


if any person sitting in the pit should rise and 
remain standing, he is liable to a penalty of 
five crowns; any person keeping on his hat is 
to be immediately expelled from the theatre; 
and any actor guilty of an indecent manner or 
expression, is liable to be sent to the galleys for 
five years ; for a blow given in the theatre, the 
punishment is ten years at the galleys; for 
entering the theatre armed, the galleys for 
life; and for an armed person wounding ano- 
ther in the theatre, the punishment of death; 
and every expression of applause or censure is 
prohibited, on pain of six months’ imprison. 
ment.” 








THE MELODISTS’ CLUB. 

TueE last meeting of the Melodists’ Club for 
the season took place on Thursday at Frees 
masons’ Tavern, where fifty members and 
their friends sat down to dinner. The mu. 
sical entertainments of the evening, under the 
direction of T. Cooke, were of the most de- 
lightful description: glees by Leete, King, 
Taylor, &c., were varied with comic and other 
songs by Weekes, Blewitt, &c., and two mas- 
terly performances on the flute by Nicholson. 





M. CHABERT. 

Own Saturday we again witnessed this person’s 
swallowing a grain of phosphorus, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Farraday, Mr. Petigrew, and other 
scientific individuals, who were all perfectl 
convinced that no deception was used. No ill 
results ensued.* M. Chabert next entered an 
oven, in which he remained within a few se- 
conds of eight minutes; during which two dishes 
of beef-steaks, in tin covers, which he took in 
with him, were completely cooked. Some 
burning wood-ashes remained in the oven, and 
might assist this process ; but still the heat was 
excessive, and apparently above the power of a 
human creature to bear ; for after Chabert came 
out, a thermometer placed on an iron stool in 
the centre rose to 230°, or full 50° higher than 
any former experiment of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. 





———————s 
VARIETIES. 

Crabs migratory through the air.—The news- 
papers have got hold of a strange story of three 
live crabs having fallen amidst a shower of rain 
near Ryegate in Surry. The fact, as the tel- 
lers of extraordinary tales sometimes say, stands 
in need of confirmation. 
Jews.—The persecutions to which the Jews 
were exposed in Europe about the middle of 
the fourteenth century are well known. A 
history of the charter of Fribourg, recently 
published by Dr. Schreiber, contains, among 
much curious matter, a procés-verbal, dated 
the 30th of January, 1349, by which it appears 
that all the Jews in the Brisgau were burnt on 
the Friday before Candlemas, in that year! 
This document states, that one of them ad- 
mitted that he had poisoned the wells. It is 
difficult indeed to imagine how many absurd 
confessions were wrung from these miserable 
creatures by torture. 
Cachemire Shawls. — Madame Buonaparte 
received from Egypt two cachemire shawls, 
sent to her by her husband. Mesdames Bou- 
rienne, Hamelin, and Visconti, had some also. 








* A chemist at Biel has not been so fortunate with his 
experiments: having taken on three successive days, one, 


two, and three of phosphorus, he died in less than 
a week, Of ion of the alimentary canal and 
spasms. 
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These ladies wore them merely because it was | 
a fantastical dress—for they were thought 
frightful, and unfit to be adopted. Never- | 
theless, ere long all the women in Paris were | 
anxious to appear in such shawls, ugly as they | 
were; and it was a great misfortune for an | 
élégante to be without one. The Empress 
Josephine had a passion for them, and I doubt 
whether any body else had so rich a collection. 
When at Navarre she possessed a hundred and 
fifty, of incomparable beauty, and of very high 
price. She had sent to Constantinople draw- 
ings, from which shawls were manufactured 
for her, equally charming to the eye as they 
were valuable. Every week M. Lenormand 
came to Navarre, and sold to her whatever he 
had remarkable of the kind. I have seen 
there white shawls, ornamented with roses, 
parrots, peacocks, &c., which I believe were 
unique in Europe. They were estimated at 
from 15 to 20,000 francs each. The empress 
also wore gowns of cachemire. One day, M. 
Portalés, after having admired a very beautiful 
one, observed that the pattern would look well 
on a waistcoat. Her majesty took a pair of 
scissors, cut up her gown, and gave the pieces 
to Messrs. Portalés, de Turpin, and de Vieil- 
Castel. She retained only the corsage ; which, 
worn with the white under-petticoat, marked 
still more distinctly her beautiful shape. That 
which with her was only a spontaneous act of 
gracious generosity, might have appeared an 
artifice of coquetry ; for I never saw any dress 
become her better than this extemporaneous 
spencer.— Mémoires sur Joséphine, tome iii. 

Memorials, Monuments, &c.—We see it no- 
ticed in the Western Journals, that the inha- 
bitants of Penzance and its neighbourhood are 
about to erect a monument to the memory of 
their distinguished compatriot, Sir H. Davy. 
We are also informed, that at a meeting of 
members of the medical department of the 
navy on Monday last, a subscription was en- 
tered into, for a bust to commemorate their 
grateful sense of the services rendered to their 
corps by the late Lord Melville. It is to be 
placed in the museum at Haslar Hospital. We 
wish the hint thrown out in our review of 
Wardrop’s valuable work (page 503) might 
have the effect of producing some memorial of 
the late John Hunter. 

Le Voleur, a Paris paper, of the 15th inst. 
says: ** The celebrated Lady Morgan visited, 
yesterday, the archives of the kingdom. MM. 
Cor-Sarthe, secretary-general, and Alexandre 
le Noble, one of the historiographers of this 
noble establishment, had, in the absence of the 
keeper-general, the honour to conduct this 
7, oa the institution. She appeared 
highly pleased with the chart of Childebert 
upon the bark of a tree; and with an immense 
roll of hment, shewing the genealogy of 
the world from the creation to the period of its 
date, which is the fourteenth century. M. 
Alexandre le Noble, the young and skilful 
archeologist, explained the different objects to 
Lady Morgan. Before she left the Palais des 
Archives she saw the famous iron cupboard in 
which are contained many treaties of peace 
with the Kings of England, the keys of the 
Bastile, the model in platina of the métre and 
of the kilo, the autograph will of Louis XVI., 
&c. &c. Lady Morgan was accompanied by 
Sir Charles Morgan and the beautiful Miss 
Sidney Clark, her niece. Several members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, some literary men, 
and many of the most celebrated artists, were 
present,” 

French Peerage.—The feudal origin of the 
French peerage was under the second race of 


the kings of France. Among the characteristic 
circumstances of the first age of that institu- 
tion was the regulation that peeresses in their 


own right should be entitled to sit in the high | A 


court, and to participate in its judgments. In 
the second age of the peerage, which dates from 
the year 1297, and which was marked by the 
elevation of the princes of the blood to the dig- 
nity of peers, under Philippe-le-Bel, took place 
the union of the court of peers with the 
court of parliament; a union which was the 
result, not of any law, but of usage, and the 
force of events. The third age of the French 
peerage, comprehending the period between the 
years 1505 and 1550, exhibited the spectacle of 
foreign princes invested with the dignity. Fi- 
nally, during the last age, from 1550 to 1789, 
simple gentlemen became peers; and the first 
was Anne de Montmorency, constable and 
high steward of France. The revolution swal- 
lowed up both the peerage and the monarchy. 
The restoration could not revive the ancient 
peerage; but a new one was created ; and the 
conservative senate of the empire seems like a 
kind of bond among them.—Essai sur I’ Insti- 
tution et l’ Influence de la Pairie en France, par 
C. O. Barbaroux. 

Fossil Bones. — Two caves have been disco- 
vered in the department of the Gard, in France, 
in which the remains of human bones are, it is 
said, mingled with the remains of the bones of 
various antediluvian animals. A letter on the 
subject from M. de Christol, the secretary of 
the Natural-History Society at Montpelier, has 
been referred by the French Academy to the 
committee already appointed to investigate the 
facts connected with similar caves at Bire. 

William Teil. —The chief topic of conver- 
sation in Paris appears to be the new opera of 
William Tell ; the first representation of which 
was to take place on Monday last at the Aca- 
démie Royale. At the last full rehearsal, which 
was attended by all the amateurs and connois- 
seurs in Paris, after a trio by three Swiss 
characters, there was an enthusiastic burst of 
applause, the audience rising at the same time 
and bowing to Rossini, who was present. The 
other pieces of music which excited most in- 
terest, were a duet between Dabadie and Nour- 
rit; an air by Mdlle. Cinti, beginning “‘ Sur la 
rive étrangére ;” and the air of the famous apple 
scene, ‘* Mon fils, reste immobile.’” A Tyrolese 
chorus and a characteristic dance were also 
much applauded. 

Classical Fragments.—It is stated in a letter 
from Rome, that Father Angelo Mai, librarian 
of the Vatican, has just discovered some valu- 
able fragments of Cornelius Nepos, Tacitus, and 
Sallust. 

A few evenings ago I went to see Merino’s 
Baliéro, and was provoked with myself for 
being delighted. Nothing can be more spiri- 
tuel or ludicrous than this parody on M. de la 
Vigne’s Marino Faliéro; in fact, no doctorial 
nostrum could be equally efficacious in its effects 
on hypochondriacs as this jeu d’esprit by M. Ho- 
noré Lagrappe (at least this is the name the 
author adopts).—Paris Letter. 

In this season of literary famine, a work has 
appeared which puzzles the opinions of the lite- 
rati: it is entitled, ‘* Le Nouveau Monde indus- 
triel et sociétaire, ou Invention du Procédé 
d’ Industrie attrayante et naturelle, distribuée en 
series passionées, par Charles Fourier.” Some 
of the cognoscenti of the age charitably adjudge 
the author worthy of the highest story in Bed- 
lam, and pronounce him the maddest of the 
mad; whilst others assert, that in a few cen- 
turies he will be adored as the true interpreter 











of the divine codererParis Letter. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


An Account of the Early Reformation in Spain, and the 
Inquisition, translated from the French the late Dr. 
- F. Ramsay, with a Memoir of the Translator, will 
shortly appear. 
Mr. Swan is p ng for publication a Demonstration 
of the Nerves of the Human Body, founded on the sub- 
jects of the two Collegial Anatomical prizes adjudged to 

im by the Royal Co! of Surgeons. 
m . —— the = ~3 of the 7 — An- 
ology, is preparing for the press a History of German: 
from the cariicst pesiod to the resent time. . 

The Library of Entertaini: | areur ot moat translation 
of this very interesting work is about to appear in France. 

A History of the Revolution of tg and Portugal, as 
well as of the war which followed, written by ‘Colonel 
Schepeler, ci-devant chargé d’affaires from the court of 
Berlin to that of Madrid, and translated under the 
author’s eye, has been published at Liege. The situa- 
tion in which Colonel Schepeler was placed has enabled 
him to enrich his work with a number of new and import- 
ant documents. 

Manou.—A new edition of the Manava-Dharma-Sastra, 
or the Laws of Manou, in Sanscrit, accompanied by a 
French translation, is at present publishing in Paris. 
This ancient code of legislation is very different in its 
character from modern codes. It regards not only the 
duties and rights of man in society, but his duties to the 
Deity and to himself. Revealed to the father of the 
human race by Brahma, the first god of the Indian triad, 
it is to the Hindoos what the Pentateuch is to the Jews, 
or tlie Zend-Avesta to the followers of Ormouzd. 

Alfred.—A tragedy has been ea at Rome, en- 
titled «* Alfred the Great.” It is written by M. J. B. 
Marsuzi, the author of several dramatic productions. 
The subject is certainly a very proper one to be treated 
at Rome, where this great prince was educated under the 
guardianship of Pope Leo the Fourth, and where he 
acquired that intelligence, and that vigour of character, 
which he afterw: so admirably exhibited in his native 
country: but, unfortunately, M. Marsuzi, instead of con- 
fining himself to the simplicity of history, has introduced 
into his work a number of fictitious and improbable in- 
cidents, which give it the air of a melo-drama. 

In the Press.—Illustrations of the Parts concerned in 
the Lateral Operation of Lithotomy, with a Description 
of the Mode of performing it, by Edward Stanley, Lec- 
ee Anatomy and Physiology at St. Bartholomew's 

ospital. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Wardlaw’s Miscellaneous Sermons, 8vo. 12s, bds.— 
Chambers’s Scottish Songs, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s. ; post 
8vo. 18s. bds.; Scottish Ballads, roy. 18mo. 6s.; post 8vo. 
9s. bds.—W yse’s Catholic Association, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 4s. 
bds.—Book of the Boudoir, by Lady Morgan, 2 vols. 

t 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Meredith’s King of Sweden, 8vo. 
2s. bds.—The Davenels, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.— 
Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1829-30, 1s. sewed.—History and 
Conversion of a Jewish Boy, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Jones’s 
Views in Wales, atlas 4to. 1/, lls. 6d. bds.—Husband’s 
Parochial Sermons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Mithra in the 
Central World, crown 8vo. 5s. bds.—Annual Register, 
1828, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Chitty’s Stamp Act, 1829, 12mo. 9s, 
bds.—Darby’s Student’s Algebra, 12mo. 3s. 6d. — 
Barker's National Reader, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep.—E 
Cameron, 12mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—Library of Useful Know- 
ledge (hou Philosophy), Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana, second division, Mixed Sciences, 
Vol. I. 4to. 31. 3s. bds. — Kitchiner’s Fancy’s First, or 
Tender Trifles, post 8vo.—Guy’s Exercises in English 
Syntax, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sheep. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 


July. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday -- 23 | From 51. to 72. | 30.11 to 30.09 
Friday -+-- 24| —— 49% — 77+ 29.96 — 29.87 
Saturday -- 25| —— 59 — 76 | 29.76 — 29.84 
Sunday +++» 26 | —— 54 — 59, | 29.02 — 30.12 
Monday-:-- 27| —— 49. — 69 | 30.12 — 30.01 
Tuesday -- 28| —— 38. — 7 30.01 — 29.90 
Wednesday 29| —— 51. — 67. | 29.61 — 29.66 


Wind variable, panies S.W. 

— the 29th, generally clear; frequent heavy show- 
ers of ra ‘ 

A tremendous storm of thunder and lightning visited 
this neighbourhood on the morning of the 25th, from half 
an hour after midnight till two, the thunder names | 
ceasing, and an almost incessant flashing of lightning t 
near three: happily, however, there was not, with the 
exception of a few sheep, any loss of life. During the 
former part of the storm the rain and hail fell in tor- 
rents, though the latter was not here 17 | large to 
be so destructive as we are informed it was in the neigh. 
bourhood of St. Martin’s Lane. 

Rain fallen, -95 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude------ 51° 37' 32” N. 
gitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
x Though our Journal of to-day is filled with very 


various subjects, we are still compelled to ne as 
many of interest as we have admbted 





Wejwill inquire, and endeavour to answer #- 4. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MAL 
Gallery, with a Betectin of Sy Works of the Italian, 
Spanish, ae Dutch, and ih Schools, is pen daily, 
the M till Six in the a 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 


PO 8S of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
SONAGES rj GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His 
Majesty, the Nobility, and from Public pepe is open daily, 

from Nine till Six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
Sea East, Corner of Suffolk Street. 
ce by Tickets only, which may be had free of expense, 
en application to Messrs. Harding and d. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, ‘the BUSINESS 
of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, PRINTER, and 
BOOKBINDER, ina populous ‘Town in Lancashire. The Sita- 
ation is — modern Stock, and has been established upwards 
of T 
Terms ‘nd “Particulars may be known on application to W. R., 
at W. Joy's, janet, St. Paul’s Churchyard. All Letters to 
be post-| 








Collins's New Pri 
EARCHING the NET, ll a Picture in 
he Possession of Sir A. Summ Bart. painted by W. 
collins, RA. and engraved in the Line Manner by J. Phelps, is 
= ag published, by Francis Collins, 52, Great Marlborough 


a be had of Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Pall Mall East; 
Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall; Molteno and Graves, Pall 
Mall; and all Printseliers. 

Prints, 12s.; French Proofs, Ue dag India, 11. 4s. 
Banks of the Rhine. 
Jast — fitted up in a neat a oe 108. 6d.; 
utifully coloured, price 
PANORAMA of the RHINE, and of the 
os Country, from Cologne to Mayence, accompa- 
py eee > wexhibiting the whole Course of the River. Also 
Pam hiet, entitled the Steam-Boat Companion. 
ited by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Of whom may be obtaine: 


A mene of Works for Travellers on the 


Continent. 





Just published, No. XI. of 
HE PASSES of the ALPS 
By WILLIAM BROCKEDON. 
Containing the Passes of the Col de Tende and the Argentiére. 
To be the Ly ;, 29, Devonshire Street, Queen 
re; and of the Booksellers. 


Squai 
No. XII. which will complete the Work, witl be — 


in Nevember, and contain the Pass of the Sim 
Prom the un Saecieten. on ry of the Passes of the es now 
on the point ion is necessary to com- 
plete Sets, 





ensure Proof In pe roy 


Bari a, Sir Joseph Banks, SorT sf Hastings 7 
This day is published, No. IV 
ATIONAL PORTRAIT ‘GALLERY of 
IL TRIOUS and EMINENT PERSONAGES of 
° NINETEENTH CENTURY. With Memoirs. 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M. A. 
Containing the above i 
Proofs 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 182. 
HREE YEARS in CANADA. An 
To pg of the actual State of that Country in 1826, 
1827, and 1 
By JOHN MACTAGGART, 
Civil Engineer in the Service of the British Government. 

“ This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
upon one of ee: most important colonies of the British empire. 
It ery topi , discovery, tra- 
vel, land- phaelionn settling, the means of subsistence, wood clear- 
ing, the civil and political relation of Canada to Europe and the 
United States, climate, temperature, diseases, traffic, canals, &c. 
The book is interesting to every man who desires to have a 
statement of Canada, free from fiction, or ng ery of any 
kind. To the gr it seems i and is the best 
vade mecum that could prepare him for his cntargaion, or guide 
him in its prosecution.””—Court Jou 

Printed for Henry sa se New Burlington Street. 


ABRIELLE, 4 “Tale at the Swiss Moun- 
tains; and other Poem 
___ Published by John Ebers poet Co. 27, Old Bond Street. 
~ Popular Novels oe Lape os Mr. Colburn, 
, New Burlington S 
HE SCHOOL of ‘FASHION. 


In 3 vols. 
aldegrave, a Novel. In 3 vols. 


Ecarté ; or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. 
Tales of Passion, by the Author of ‘* Gilbert 


Earle.” In 8 vols. 

Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress of 
« Hungarian Tales.” In 8 vols. 

Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 
By the Author of ahve from the East,” “ Tales of the West 
of England,” &c. In3 vols. 

Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 
Second Series, in 3 vols. 

‘he Sectarian; or, the Church and the 
Meeting-House. A Novel. In3 vols. 

The Carbonaro, a Piedmontese Tale. By 
the Duke de Levis. In 2 vols. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard. Contents : 
The Englishman's Tale—the Wallachian’s Tale—the Captain’s 
Tale—the Augustine's Tale—the Englishwoman’s Tale—the 
Spaniard’s Tale—the Italian’s Tale, &c. &c. 2d edit. in3 vols. 

The Protestant, a Tale of the Reign of 

jueen Mary. =a a the Authoress of De Foix,” and the “ White 


oods.” In 3 vo! 
Rank ond Talent, a Novel. In 3 vols. 
or, Illustrations of the 














Tales of Woman; 
Female Character. In 2 vols | post 8vo. 18s. 

The Man of Two Lives. A Narrative, 
written by Himself. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


The Castilian, a Spanish Tale. In 3 vols. 
Lately published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Cole QUIES on the ‘PROGRESS and 
eS of SOCIETY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
2 vale 8vo. with Engravings, 30s. 

“‘ These volumes will supply 
every order of thinkers, who like to have their ~~ ‘called 
into exercise by power and y exhibited. To of no common de- 
seviption, however singularly exhibited. Toa fine display of co- 
pious and i by much felicity of 

adorned by m ost of the which attend on 














and il 
8vo. 38.; ditto, India paper, 


5a. 
To be had at Colnaghi, Soa, and Co.'s; and of Fisher, Son, 
and Co. Newgate Street. 
N.B. Country Booksellers desiring the Agency of this Work, 
Ste requested to apply, free of Expense, at 38, Newgate Street. 


letters, 





This da: published, No. X. of 
ANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED, 
containing Views of St. Paul's Church—Church of the 
for the Blind, Liverpoo!l—and two V: jews of Liverpool. 


Numbers WI. and IV. price 1s.; India 


ientent : Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, Newgate Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED a DAY. 


In 1 vol. royal 18m: 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. III.; 
containing the Life of Alexander the Great. 
B Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Rector of the Edinburgh ‘Academy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

“ Whatever new light could be thrown on any particular point 
of Alexander's perpen & most strict examination of all the ori- 
ginal yp oft reeks and Romans—whatever could be 

from the Semesters of the Arabs and Persians—above 
il, whatever the —_ ef modern European travellers could 
supply, al all this may be found concentrated in one handy little 
of the ‘ Family Library.’ we are ereatly mistaken if this 
Nttle volume do not become a schoo! owen It is far better fitted 
for that purpose than any one of recent publication, with which 
pede chanced te meet. It will no doubt become a great fa- 
ourite among young persons in the delightful career of 
claatlenl study; but we are boand to add, that it deserves a place 
in the collection = the more mature reader, and is in fact a per- 
manent stock of standard histories in the English 
tongue. a tay Gazette. 
“The present biography, from the pen of that well-known 
scholar oe oe gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Williams, is an 
y, and we believe for the first time, that deside- 
ratum in Engi classical literature, a correct history of Alex- 
ander the on The task, peo of no slight verre Bean has been 
and for variety of detail, no- 





e graces 
practised me a re wited a variety ofillustration and alla- 
sion, which a ce of Dr. Southey’s could alone 
pan a books aieeorth a reedin and should be read accord- 
3 ‘estminster Review, No. 

his ~ a beautiful book, full of wisdem and devotion—of 
poetry and feeling; conceived altogether in the spirit of other 
times, such as the wise men of our own day may scoif at, but such 
as Evelyn, or Izaak Walton, or Herbert, would have delighted to 
honour.”—Quarterly Review. 


2. All for Love, or the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella. By Robert Southey. Fool 8vo. 78. 6d. 

“In the ease of its “preggo and versification, and the straight- 
forward simpli of it: it classes with the Minstrel 
Ballad. We thank Mr. Moathes for giving to the firesides of the 
public a trifle originally intended for his own; and glad we are 
that after so long a course of arduous and useful labour he still 
retains the life and vivacity of his youthful heart, = a merry 
versatility of his boyish sh fgncy. -"—Black wood’ 8 Magazine 





HE NEW MONTHLY and LONDON 


MAGAZINE for August, contains, among other original 

and enarian : Lord Byron and ‘Ste from the Portfolio of a Sep- 

Byron and Sir Walter Scott at Brussels— 

Schoolboy Recollections its—Pictures of Constantino- 

Vor by eras Frankland and Mr. Madden—Letters from New 

-—The Life and Correspondence of Locke, by Lord 

| Sb by Mrs. Hemans—Ramblings of a Desultory Man 

—the Story of the Beauty of Arles—Sporting Scenes in India—a 

Lazy Day and Shot-Shooting—Travellers’ Tales — Londiniana; 

Morning and Evening—Recollections of Brazil, No. 2.—the West 

India Interest—the Broken Lute—L iberality—Farewell to the 

Alcazar—Discontent, &c. &c. and the usual Varieties in Art, Sci- 

ence, Criticism, the Drama, Biography, Politics and Domestic 
Occurrences. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New mers gpa and 
to be had of all Booksellers — New 
Debrett’s Peerage, Feb. 1 
In 2 vols. a a4 a 8s. boards, c tn with the Arms 
graved, the tech edition of 

EBRETT’S "PEERAGE of the UNITED 

KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Clarkes, Longman and Co., 

monenes J. Richardson, J. M. Richardson, Baldwin and Cradock, 

ooth, Booker, ster, Hatchards, Hamilton and Co., Parbury 

ma Co. -» Scholes, Pickering, Lloyds, Hodgson, Templeman, and 





kill; 
Fas sates originality of matter, force of depth 
yand elegance of wie, is among the most fascinating 
pre mg biography we 


Rave ever had the geod une to 





Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 
Debrett’s ern new edition, corrected 
to Sept, 1828, 2 vols, 18me. il, 6s, 





In 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. Mate’ dedicated, by permission, 


te 
ECTURES on the ELEME NTS of 
sais and oh AEBS S ANTIQUITIES. 
y the MARQUESS 
London : Print for C., J., G., aol 7 - St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Piace; and sold by Deightons, and 
Stevenson, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford. 


Mavor's Eton Latin Grammar, with the Accents and 
Quantity marked. 
Price 2s. 6d, a new and ged improved edition, being 


R. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAM. 
a with i oy Notes, and useful Additions 
to assist the Learner edition has been most carefully 
revised, and‘ the Aa Dusatity marked, 
y Dr. C 

The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few years, isthe 
best evidence of the value and estimation in which the Notes of 
Dr. Mavor are held; and the ee so liberally — he 
induced the Proprietors to spare no expense in render! 
edition in every way worthy of theirs support. 

London: Printed for Harding a ‘yom ae Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green; Befaeia and Cradock ; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co.; J. Richardson; T. Boosey and Sons; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; J. Duncan; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ¥ 
Williams; Harvey and Darton; Poole and Edwards; Bencare and 
Fletcher; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Sustenance 
and Stretch; J. Collingwood; and C.,J., —— . Rivne 

Of whom may be hi 


Perrin’s French Spelling, the 2lst edition, 


edited by Cc. 'C. Gros. P — 2s. 





HOUGHTS. ‘n. — rc ORIGIN and 
DESCENT of the GAEL, with an Account of the Picts, 
Caledonians, and Scots, and Observations relative to the Authen: 
ticity of the Poems of Ussian 
Wo JAMES GRANT, Esq. of eeesivery 
Hon Member of the Highland Society of ondon. 
Printed are George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street; Smith, Elder, 
and Ce. Cornhill; and Messrs. Wright, 51 , Haymarket. 
“8 “New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Colburn has just published the following new Novels: 
HE DAVENELS; or, a Campaign of 
Fashion in Dublin. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18. 
2. Devereux, by the Author of ‘* Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
«“ The novel before us is truly a great work.” —Literary Gazette, 
3. The New Forest; a Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “« Brambletye House,” &e. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


4. Granby, 3d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


28s. 6d. 
5. Sir Philip Gasteneys; or, Memoirs of a 
a % By Sir Ri Gresley, Bart. te post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
The Chelse ea Pensioners, a Series of Tales, 
byt te Author of the “* Subaltern.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
tents.—IThe Gentle Recruit—a Day on Neutral Ground 
Bae + a—a Pyrenean Adventure—the Rivals. 
7. The King’s Page, a Novel. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
8. Richelieu; a Tale of the Court of France, 
In 9 tols. 8vo. 1. lls, 6d. 
Oldcourt urt; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ie. Geraldine of Desmond ; or, Ireland in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


N°8?# | AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 64, 
for pen price 6s. 6d. 

Contents.— Article I. Memoirs ef a Financier—II, Principles 
of Elocution—III. History of Intellectual Philosophy—IV. De 
Beranger’s Life and Witen—Y> The Greek Revolutios—VI. 
Abbot’s Letters on Cuba—VII. American Poems—VIII. Popu- 
lar Education—IX. Boston Exhibition of Pictures—X. Constite- 
tional History (of England, by Hallam, Godwin, Lingard, &-)— 
Quarterly List of New Publications. 

London: Published by O. Rich, No. 12, Red Lion ny ed 
mrs Black, Edinburgh ; and may be had of the principal ° 
sellers. 








On Friday the 3ist was published, No. II. price 3s. 6d. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, for 
August 1829. With an Engraving by John Pye, Esq. 
from a Drawing by George Barrett, E: 

Contents: I. ~_y an unpublished ‘Tragedy, by Chateaubri- 
and—II. Evening, by George Darley—III. Lines by Miss ue 
—IV. Libel—V. e Prayer <- a by Mrs. Hemans—VI. Du! 
de Simon’s Memoirs—VII. e Vision of the Picture—V ii 
The Guard—IX. Address to ihe Ocean—X. Capt. Basil Hall's 
American Travels—XI. Sonnet—Xil, Katie Cheyne, by James 

Hogg—XII1. How to make a Pa wg G The Thlusttious V' isit- 
ers, concluded—XV. Song—X ‘he Trooper's Song, ete La 
Kennedy—XVII. Political Reflections Ill, The 
Club. 

London: Published by John in Sharpe, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 


~ Second edition, with — ‘Engravings and Woodcuts, 
HE J OURNAL “t ry NATURALIST. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

“We again most strongly recommend this little See 
volume to the attention of every lover of nature, and more 
cularly of our country readers. It will induce them, we are sure, 
to examine more closely than they have been accustomed to do, 
into the objects of animated nature; and such examination will 
ge one of f the most innocent and the most satisfactory sources 

nd It is a book that ought to 
find its way into every rural drawing-room in the kingdom, 
one that may safely be placed in every lady’s boudoir, be her rank 
and station in life what they may.”—Quarter/y Review, No. 78. 
«* We think there are few readers who will not be delighted 
(we are certain all will be instructed) by the ‘ Journal of a Natu- 
ralist.’ "—Monthly Review. 

“ This is a most delightful book, on the most delightful of all 
studies. We are acquainted with no previous work which bears 
any resemblance to this, except ‘ White’s H mge of Selbourne,’— 
the most fascinating piece of rural writin, Mg and English 
philosophy that ever issued from ti. press. 

John Murray, Albenasie Street. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


$11 





and delivered ‘> by all 
Published a Magazines, by 


ATALOGUE of NINETY NEW 
oe published during the present Season, by Mr. 
ew Burlington Street. 


xy Booksellers are uested to apply, through the 
oda Geeks weapentive Lamian Agentasier the Oapins they 
my ee 


DICTIONARY of LATIN QUANTI. 

TIES; or, Prosodian’s Guide to the different Q: i- 

ties of every Syllable in the Latin e, all Dabetically —4 

with Authorities from the best ~ +5 'o which is pre- 

een Prosody. 

By WILLIAM MOSELEY, LL.D. 

This is the only bock in any language in which reference can 

be made for the presaic quantity of every syllable in the Latin 


Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
New ee ee Fa Author Y afte itech — 


HRON. ICLE “af ‘the. ‘CON QUEST of 
GRANA 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
«“ Mr. Irving, by the fi bh of Frey An- 
we iow: has at once given to his story a picturesque and 
a poetic interest; he has enabled himself to dwell on minute 
fncidents with 7 b fuliness, and avoided, 

deeper st! 











without i studies, 
and more profound reflections, which are deemed necessary in 
tory. Collecting his ma‘ is from various historians, 

and cave gy be empes tone and 





degree manner of a monkish 
bodied them in a which in man- 
ner reminds us of the rich and storied of Froissart. The 
marrative panes an historical picture which can never fail to 
claim attention.” — n Quarterly Revie. 
Mr. William —- Outline Maps. 


Pri 
EOGRAPHICAL | ‘and BIOGRAPHI.- 
CAL EXERCISBS, designed for Young Persons. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
The 16th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, having’ an entirely new Set of coloured Maps, with 
‘Questions adapted toeach Map and to the Biography. 
“ Asa correct delineation of the great outlines of the four 
of the world, and of the yen isles, these maps are 
raise.” —Literary Gaxzett 
n ace oes of Pau!’s Churchyard. — 


ECOND LATIN ‘ELECTUS, with 
English Notes, designed to be read in Schools after the 
Latin Delectus,” and the “* Analecta Latina.”’ 
Mas the Rev. Fr. E. J. VALPY, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
PR. one of the Masters of Reading School. 
it success which has attended the publication of 
k Delectus, the editor was induced to undertake 
a — amy Delectus, on the same plan; and he has conse- 
uently ae de selections from the following classic authors :— 
id, Cornelius Nepos, Justin, Quintus Cur- 
tius, ire, live, Florus, Velleius Paces, Horace, Cicero, 
and Lucretius. The editor’ a has been that of facilitating 
the beneficial study of the Latin language, and he trusts that the 
selections which he has made will be a sufficient introduction to 
the reading of the authors themselves; at the same time he has 
aided, at the end of the work, explanatory notes in English, in 
which any deviations from the common rules ben cere have been 
properly accounted fer, and the elli constantly supplied. 

Sold by and Co,; Baldwin and po ber C.and J. 
Rivington ; —— Gans ; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Sou- 
ter; and all other Bookse! 

By = same Author, 
Seeond Greek Delectus; or, new Analecta 
Minora, with English Notes, Bvo. 2s. ba, 
Greek Exercises, 4s. 6d. 


E h Ni 
ae , With English Notes, 
‘ mw Work on 


Chemistry. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8¥0. po ‘6s. boards, with 


A CHEMICAL CA TECHISM, in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with all deo mavent Deon 
vies, are very clearly and fully explained. Ifustrated by Notes, 
numerous Fagraviegy, Select Chemical Experiments, and a Vo- 
cabulary of Terms. 
a T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
recommend it. Every et of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clear- 
est manner.”—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 
ca yery thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we Sisk, of being found eminently useful. The 
more impertant facts are hib Boe 
ly the defects 


and the author has 
of Mr. Parkes's boo! Monthly ng ist ee 1829. 
“ The necessity of a clear, progressive view of ediag moped is 














bvious, and the want of such a treatise has long been 

dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied ae want. 

its plan, and exten. 

shein its compass. Uslike former analyses, it does not confound 

on ao Guanticaie the science, but ascends from 
ret 


pepo branches of ‘the study. It is cninentiy calculated to 
to the d, and to improve the 
aes of the learner. itis very superior to Parkes’s.”—Atlas, 


purposes of tuition, as well as private study, this 
Samer from its plan, will be found of uncommon utilit: 
: Publ by dae y and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; 
by all Booksellers. 
od Bin De Farriery 
aun on > SURGE a ce ise. in cloth, 
V ETERINARY RGERY and PRAC- 
ween of MEDICINE; or, Farriery taught on a new 
Plan; a familiar — 1 Treatise on ithe Structure, Func- 
tions! and Diseases <-> Horse. Being an improved edition of 
ime Veterinary Sur; 


By JO! SOHN HINDS, V.S. 
*,* In this Work will be found full Instructions to the Shoe- 
» Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire a knowledge in 
the Art of Farriery, and the Prevention and Cure of Diseases. 
(Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


felt by stu- 
His book is 











ite the variou: 
ciples and hse elements to the compound and | J 





edition, price 3s. 
NEW" SET of FRENCH TDIOMA- 
TICAL PHRASESand FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, 
in which the most necessary Words are in uced under their 
respective Constructions, and with the several Relations they 
bear to each other. A Work intended to promote the Practical 
ig of the French » and designed for the Use 


of Schools. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 
To which is veering a compendious Vocabulary. 
London : Printed for Rivingtons, Longman and Co., > Baldwin 
and Co,, Booseys, Duiau and Co., J. Duncan, Whittaker and Co., 
Hurst and 1 J. Souter, Simpkin and Co., and J. ——— 


n 12mo. the 4th edition, price 9s. 6d. boun 
HE. ‘SCHOOL SPEAKER, consisting of 
Poetical and Prosaic Pieces, Orations, Dialogues, &c. 
Ap and Interesting; selected from the 
best Writers, for the Use and Improvement of Young Persons of 


both Sexes. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
uthor of the “ Scholar’s Spelling Assistant,” &c. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 
and ee and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


Works on Education, &c. & 


IBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE 

and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, adapted to the 
Use of Families and Young Persons, in which the Civil, Political, 
and Military Transactions of the Empire are given im the power- 
ful Language of the Author; —< ess indecent Expressions, and 
all Allusions of an improper te: » have been erased. 

By THOMAS BOWDLE BI » Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

In5 "or 8v0. price al. 3s. boards. 
e same Author, 

The Family Shakapenso, in which nothing 
is added to the original Text, but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a 
Family. In 10 vols. royal 18mo. price 3l. 3s. boards; also in 
8 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, price 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

“© We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice 
vo dhs | this very meritorious —— inte general circula- 

"Edinburgh Review, No. 7 

"Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. Je 1 vol. 
8vo. 18s. boards. Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match the Bri- 
tish Essayists and Novelists, 3/.; and in 10 vols. post 18mo. 

The object of this work is to comprise, within a moderate com- 
pass, a chronological series of our classical poets, from Ben Jon- 
son to Beattie, without mutilation or abridgment, with biegra- 
phical and critical notices. 

Moral Biography; or, Lives of Exemplary 
a Fag the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin, 3s. 6d. half- 

ound. 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third, 
brought down to the period of His Majesty's Decease. By John 
Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An English Lesson- Book, for the Junior | a 
Classes. By Lucy Aikin. In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

A for Young Ladies, consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. 
Barbauld. 2d edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

_ Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Established School Books.—The 11th edition of 
XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 
interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chro: 
nological, Mythological, and M on 
new Plan. To which are added, Questions for Examination, 
designed for the oe of Young Ladies 
late W. LLIAM BUTLER. 
With an Agooaiis, by =—_ the ee Stars may be 


By By THOMAS B BOURN, . 
Teacher of Writing, G ithmeti 
London : Bold by 6. Leigh, 18, pound J, Marrs; Harvey 
‘ant and a Dartens and Simpkin and Marsh L. 
Of whom may be obtained, by the same ales 
Arithmetica! Questions, on a new Plan, 9th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Chronological and Biographical Exercises, 
8th edition, = 7s. 6d. bound. 
Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment. 3d edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. bound. 
_ Arithmetical Tables, 14th edit. 8d. stitched. 


New Pocket German Dictionar ry. 
Printed uniformly with nay og — —— Dictionaries, 


ABENHORST’ s” ‘POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGES. 
By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. D. 
The 3d edition, revised and og by H. E. LLOYD. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T. 
; T. Boosey and Sons ; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker ; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; and W. and 
aynard. 
Of whom also may be had, by Dr. Noehden, 
A Grammar of the German Language, 5th 
edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
Exercises for Writing German, according to 
the Rules of Grammar, 5th edition, 12mo. price 8s. boards. 
Esch ete nr pap Triglottus. 
Handsomely printed ‘oyal 8voe. price 12s. boards, 
me LI AGAMEMNON. Grac: 
Textum ad fidem editionum, praesertim Blomfieldi- 
nee, ¥ it, Notasque Anglicé conscriptas et Indices adjecit 
JACORUS KENNEDY, 8.T.P. Collegii 8.8. Trinitatis apud 
Dublinienses Socius. Teutsch: Uebersetzt_ von HEINRICH 
VOSS. English: Translated by JAMES KENNEDY, D.D. 
lin: Printed at the University Press, for C., J., é., and F. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and W aterloo Place, Londen 
sold also by W. F. Wakeman, D’Olier Street, R. Milliken and 
Son, and John Cumming, Dublin; and Blackwood, and Bell and 
Edinburgh. 











Bradfute, 





In 8vo. with Plates, TON 3s. 6d. stitched, 
DESCRIPTI of the PATENT 
THERMOSIPHON hop — ore of applying it to 
Horticultural and other usefail ahd Purposes. 
By THOMAS is{ro" 
Great Torrington, Devenghive. 
London: seid by pee Sy rate otis soddn Green. 


ATURAL HISTORY of NEW ‘LIVING 

me oat band the MICROSCOPE, with accurate 
Descriptions of the latest 1 in the » Sap- 

phire, Aplanatic, and other x Microscopes, and splendid magnified 


coloured Engravin jects 
‘M.D. Deaf aN REW PRITCHARD. 


By C. R. GORI 
Pritchard, 312, Sy Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 


A 77-inch Newtonian Reflecting Telescope, 
with Seven Inches clear Aperture, substantial Stand, Rack-work, 
—_ — Eye-pieces, to a ia sites 

jis Instrument is warran to separate e principal 
Double Stars, and exhibit the Minutie of Saturn in a style not to 
be surpassed by any Telescope of equal penetrating Power. 

__Fer Particulars apply to Mr. Enea as snore pepe 

“In demy 12mo. with Cuts, 
HE SPORTSMAN’ ‘s DIRECTORY ; : - 
7 4 Tustrac- 
eeding, “snd Brean Dogs; Fiunting, 


Ra wucarving Geuee a Devers 
Breeding ae ee artri a, teat Rabbits, “he. &c. 
to detect Poachers and to ay ayo — upwards 
Recipes and Abstracts of the Gam 
By JOH MAYER, Gamektaper. 
Sold by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, London; 
and by all Booksell ers. 


Geography and Atlas on a new Pian 
2d edition, , in royal 18mo. price 3s. 6d. neatly bound and — 
with Engravings, illustrating Manners. 
Customs, and Cu 


riositi 
UDIMENTS “of GEOGRAPHY, on a 
New Plan; designed to assist the Memory by Compari- 
son and Classification. 
By ee Cc. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 

The G h Db: 


y an Atlas, exhibiti 
connexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing hae 
gions, Forms of Governm of Civilisation, the compa- 
rative size of Towns, ican, and Mountains; and the a 
and Productions of the Earth, in royal 4to. coloured, price 82. 
half-bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best Authorities, and 
contains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Clapperton. But its principal claim to attention is founded on 
ponte entire novelty of the plan: each Map presents, not only the 

geograpl hical outlines of countries, but a series of numbers 
to the Mountains, Rivers, and Cities, which indicate their com- 
arative rank, and enables the Student, by reference to the 
able of Classification, to discover their actual magnitude. The 
Isothermal Chart exhibits the Climate of different Regions, as 
i by Th 1 Observation, with their most 

















reeding, 
Coursing, and Shooti 











important erg ma and presents a striking illustration of the 
diversity existing in the same Latitudes acc tothe situation 
of Countries. 

In the Moral and Political Chart, the Outlines of each Country 
contain a number, shewing its Population, and several emblems 

its C , Religion, and 5 ae of Civilisation ; 
and forms, in effect, a Moral Picture of the W. 
Printed for Waleeetes, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be hi 


__ A Complete a = 


ERALDINE. of DESMOND; or, Treland 
in the Reign of Elizab 

“A work which the grave ee for marca! Ron and the 
gay for amusement.” 

“* The subject is singularly well o_ both with relation to 
its own capabivis and the powers of the writer to deal with it.” 
_ lonian 

____ Printed for ‘Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE. No. CLV. for August, 1. 

















Contents.—I. My Landlady and her a 
of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. Chaps. I. II. en ae 
The Dublin University—I11. Sketches er ital and the Italians, 
with Remarks on Rar ag and Fine Arts: the Tinman “ed 
Naples, Venetian T: q oe Comedy, N 
Venetian Boatmen, IV. Sonnets on the | ory of the 
Tweed. By Delta—V. Extracts from Buch 
on the Marriage of Francis of Valois and Many, Somme. a 
Archdeacon Wrangham—VI. First and Last, No.5. First 
Last Love—VII. yon = the Road in me Te No. 5 Vinh, 
French Literature—IX. The Old Gentleman’s Teetotum—X. 
Review of the Last dion of Parliament—XI. The Watchnian’s 
Lament—XI1. Canting Poetry—XIII. A Letter about Men and 
Women. From the Ettrick Shepherd—XIV. a of Par- 
liament—XV. Monthly List of New Publica: 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 
Viscountess East: 


A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for August is 
nok en — the —- wy Ng ah pase. 
» engraved by Scriven, from the inting rs. Ca 
ter. This beautiful Engraving forms the 56th Lt the Bertes oth the 
Female Nobility, appear! wy ee in La Belle Assemblée; 
The Number also contains Four Figures of the Paris and teeten 

Newest Fashions, with the usual quantity of entertaining 

— pel ce 3s. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; and William Curry, oh os <s. aun 


Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 3i. 48.; 


MEMOIRS: of the DUKE of ROVIGC ), 

mete Minister of Police under Napoleon. 

n by HIMSELF. 
‘orming a roy History of the Reign of Napoleon, ending 
e Battle of Waterloo 
iy bo nen of Mr. Colburn’ 's edition comprise the 
eight of the Paris edition. 

“« These memoirs are invaluable. oh ot the tien ny an mapees 
muc! y - 
lace in all historical 
the day shall have 








with the 
N 


“ The duke’s memoirs 
ance of history, and will take their enduring 
libraries, when oe ee e memoirs 
ew 


sunk inte oblivion.”. 
Printed for Henry 


burn Colburn, & New Burlington Street. 
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In 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. boards, | 
REEK TESTAMENT, with | Eagih sh 
ker Pa 
for Ellipess: To which 1s prefixed, a sh Treatise on the ws 





= the Greek rok Ate = 
ranville Sharpe, =! 
to the Criticism sand compendiously ete 
Hdadings are recorded under the Text Greek and English In- 
are added. 





Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the 
Travels of ee Apeeiete snd the other, a"« Map of Judes, and 
a Plaga of the Cit 
é By the Rent E. VALPY, B.D. 


ron, to intended for the Use of Students in Divinity, as 


bk hol a minute ‘examination, the author of the present ma- 
nual considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most 
valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and 

apparatus, especially for students who wish to pur- 
acenly one ne Caan of the ‘ Greek Testament.’”—Horne’s In- 


troduction to 
Septangint, with the Apocrypha, from 
Oxford edition of Bos and Hedwes. 21s. boards. 
This edition is hot- id handsomely printed in 1 vol. 
Byo. For use in Churches and Chapels, as well as the Library. 
“« This executed volume is very correctly ame, 


Albemarle Street, July 1, 
Mr. Murray has ponens during the Season the 
following Works :— 


A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 


By the Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 
2. Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects 
gsonw- By Robert Southey. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 


3. “All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

4. The Life and Services of Captain Philip 
Beaver, late of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R.N. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

5. The Life of Buonaparte, forming Numbers 
oie II. of the Family Library. 2 vols. small 8vo. 15 Plates, 
price 1 

6. The Life of Alexander the Great, by the 
Rev. John Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. Form- 
ing No. III. of the Family Library. Small 8vo. 5s. 

7. Lives of the most eminent British Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, _ eeu. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 





jlegantly 
and (which cannot but necomnicne it to pratense in 








repri ts of the nor vding 
text), its pre i is so po dine Fog as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one. ”— Horne’s Introd: to the Bible, 
#,* The S and T may be be bed uniformly 
bound in Four handsome Volum 
Sold by aS Baldwin, Whittaker, Harding, Rivington, 


hardson, and al! other Booksellers. 





n 8vo. 7. 


OOGEVEEN on “the , GREEK PARTI. 
CLES. Translated into English, and abridged for 
the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. J. SEAGER, 
Author of “ Critical Observations on Cl assical Authors,”’ and 
several Greek Criticisms in the “‘ Classical Journal.” 
Viger on the Idioms of the Greek, by the 
same Author, on the same Plan. Price 9s, 6d. 
“ nae you have a spare half hour read Vigerus. Consult him 
and again, and read him a third time while you are in statu 
penian. lave the book almost by heart.”—Dr. Parr’s Letter to 
Dro. P. Burney. 
This volume is compiled with much industry and judgmen' 
and me a more valuable service could not well have ~=4 
the inquiring meee ofthe classics. We have great 
isfacti “$9 the same able editor is about to 
favour us a the critical a of Bos and Hermann, executed 
on a similar p! '—Oaford Literary Gazette, No. 3. 
and | Hermann are under abridgment on 
the same plan, and will form about 200 pages each. The Four 
— may be by om seperetly or together, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
be published in December. 
Printed A. a4 Val; and sold by Longman and Co.; Baldwin 
and Co. Col, Simpkin hin on ud Marshall; and all other Booksellers. 








In 12mo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
AN ACCOUNT of PERSONS REMARK- 
ABLE for eg and LONGEVITY, exhibiting 
=  - labits, Practices, and 


th, a bad o 
— ‘and prolonging Life. To which are iadded, authentic 
Cases of Recovery com many severe and protracted Diseases, 
with the means moe ag | Newer § a detinite ‘Plan for the 
Removal of that peculiar ‘Affection he Throat to which Cler- 
gymen men and other Public Speakers po liable; and Maxims of 
ealth for the Gouty, Bye Fa and Asthmatic. 
HYSICIAN. 
« Knowl wer.’’—Lor 
“It is drawn up with eal knowledge “tine fhe subject, and we 
have seldom met with a production calculated to entail greater 
benefits eh awe *—Sun, 1st July, 1 
“« The motto of th is book is, ‘ Know ledge is power;’ but its ten- 
dency is to shew that ‘ knowledge’ is even something better than 
a? ry | a, Yen health, and long life, and happiness.”—Court 
‘ow! ’ 
Published by Sispkin and Marshall, Seattoncns’ Court, London ; 


Opinions in heppeg to _ the a 





sold by all Booksellers. 
be had, by the same Author, 2 Hes rice 9s. 
“9. Sure Methods of Im th and 
oe '» a » &o. &c. 
Fyelenes by Cue the Diet an en, &c. &c. 


erie tthe coast teufel und jonal work of the kind we have 
eat ge a is altogether an fdmirable code of heaith.”—Atias, 


be! tendency ¢ volume to advance the important objects 
which it 4 uestionable, and we warmly avon coer 


it proposes is 
it. It is inte’ tical, and highly interesting.”— New 
Literary Gazett ramialgen practical r 





HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

and NAVAL ang MILITARY MAGAZINE for August, 

@s. 6d. ene among other interesting Papers,—On the 

ofa U; ice Museum—Account of the Bri- 

tish Cncapaign of 1809, (concluded)—a es i nat s Life on the 
Coast Blockade, by Lieut. Brand—Notes of a French Officer taken 

y the Guerillas— Naval and Sitisary ‘Peers-—Biographi- 

cal Sketch of Paul Jones—Memoirs of the Warperer Jahanguer, 

written b ae i a a Private Soldier—Military Sur- 


hing, Fal 
PR. ‘0. the Wore of the late Captain James Cook, R.N. 
S. East India Company's Military Seminary—Royal 


F 
rok 














Naval Annuitant Society—S; National Song— s for a 
jum Pump, b: a ah of Deal—on the use of Howitzer 

s in Naval Warfare—Elegy of a Subal- 

tern in Cantentments on on “the Banks of + = Coa— ew Plan for 
arming Line-of-Battle-Shi h der Philip 
Graham, ottN.—Cavalry iterations in ‘a ~ it System— 
Ori Ti ty-eight-gun Ships 





and Tengu n Brigs—Mili Medals religio mailitis-Congrev e 
RocketsDisciplive——New _ cial reli i Portfolio— 

Orders and Circulars—Monthly Naval ee ey ae 
of the Fleet, from rbaion of of the British Army, 1793— 


Cc Distribution » » M » 
and Beaths, Meteora osicl Regie, tes Births, Marriages, 
Printed for olburn, 8, New Burlington Street ; 
and tobe had ofan aN Booksellers and Newsmen. 





(to be 8 vols.) Small 8vo. 11 Plates, 5s. Forming 
No. IV. of the Family Library. 

8. Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flax- 
man, M.A. 54 Engravings from Drawings of the Professor. 


1 8vo. 2. 28, 
. The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
igs, 

10. An Account of some of the most import- 
ant Diseases peculiar to Women. By Robert Gooch, M.D. In 
8vo. 12s. 

11. Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. By George Head, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

12. Journal of a Passage from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, crossing the Andes, and descending the River 
Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

13. Salmonia ; ae Days of A Riniahing. By 


an Angler. 2d edition, ill Foolscap 
8vo. 128. 


14. Outlines of Geology. By Professor 


Brande. 2d edition, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. price 
7 


15. A Companion to Pope’s Homer, and 
Dryden’s Aéneid of Virgil. 8vo. 12s. 

16. Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to 
England, by the Way of Egypt, in the Year cae By Mrs. 
Charles Lushington. 2d edition, post 8vo. 3s. 

17. A Dissertation on the Course and proba- 
ble Terminaticn 3 “ Fey a ie ays ——- Sir Rufane 
Donkin, G.C.H. K 

18. Mary, ‘Queen “of Scots ; 3 . Poem. By 
John Heneage Jesse. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

19. Days Departed; or, Banwell Hill. A 
Lay of the Severn Sea. By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 2d 
edition, post 8vo. 

20. The Journal of a Naturalist, 2d edition, 
post 1 with Plates, 15s. 


- Oxford and Locke, by Lord Grenville. 
8vo. 4s. 
“ The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


Hooker. No. 1, royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s..6d. 

23. Account of Guatemala, by G. A. Thomp- 
son, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

24. L’ Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 
Spineto. 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

25. Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, by the late Captain Clapperton; with the Journal of Lan- 
der, his faithful Servant. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

26. Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire. 
bea with a Geological Map, Sections, and Plates of Fossil Plants 

Animals. By John Phillips, F.G.S. 14. 11s. 6d. 

27. The Zoology of North America, Part I. 
pe are gee rupeds. By John Richardson, M.D. Surgeon 
of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. Illustrated by 
28 spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4to. 1. 11s. 6d. 

28. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 
Lord John or om Vol. II. 4to. 21. 10s. 

29. On the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
re ~ Paymeszia on Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 
price 4s. 

30. Protestant Securities Suggested, by the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. 8vo. 6 

31. Speech of M. T. Sadler, ‘M.P. on the 
Catholic a 

32. Ireland ; its Evils, and their Remedies, 
by M. T. Sadler, M.P. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 

33. Sermons preached in England, by Regi- 
nald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo. 9s. 

34. Sermons preached in India, by Reginald 
Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo. 9s. 6d 

35. Poems and Translations, by Reginald 
Heber, 2d edition, 6s. 

36. Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom. Vol. I. Part II. In 4to. 
price 2/. 2s. 


37. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. In 4to. 
price 2. 
38. "Records of Mining, edited by John Tay- 


lor, F.R.S. F.G.S, Part I. with “lates, Ato. 36s. 











To Engineers, Mechanics, &c. 
A new edition, oo — 54 superior Engravings, 
joth, 


TUART” Ss HISTORY of the STEAM. 
and Sepebenhaene fiom the ~ im Ages to ~ Year 1829, 


Hote tect oo d Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Aug, 

an entirely new Series, price 2s. 6d. contains—I. Ineo. 
Se oa x BY a ‘apists—II. anne late Prosecutions 
against the Press—. eo oe woralay of Bt of 
3 ot een , Student of the — oe ie ~ 4 
urkey, Mp le, wie 
Fairies’ Song—VI ; Walks in Pealead and, No.3; xs City of <= 
Seven Churches—VII Course and probable Termination of the 
Niger—VIII. Theatrical Matters—LX. Affairs in general—En. 
gineer’s Bill of Costs—Earthquakes and the Gout at Jamaica— 
Junius, Eikon Basilike, and the Unicorn—Popish Election Fund 
—Rowland Stephenson a Favourite in America—Marie Marteno 
Father—a Suicide’s Skull and Chuny’s Skeleton—the late new 
Work—Lies of the Day—La Fayette and Six Feet of Rebe 
—Lord Lowther and Starvation—Otway Cave and the Bit aad 
Slavery Woman of Leicester, &c. &e. — Reviews ssecias Vesteis 
Lists of Works published and in 
—Patents, Reports , &c. &c. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh ; 3 and may be had - all Booksellers. 
8, New Burlington Street, Street, 
Mr. Colburn has just published the followin interesting Works 
rI‘RAVELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, it in 
the Years 1827 a 
By Capt. CHARLES "COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings. 

. Life of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his . eo Journals, and Common-place Books. By 
Lord King. In 1 vol. 4to. with Portrait. 

3. The Loves of the Poets. By the Author 
of the “* Diary of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post on 21s. 

4, The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs, the 
third and with Nepal Volume, comprising her Private Corre. 

N In post 8vo. 10s. 6d.; French, 8s. 

"b» ‘Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, Pales. 
tine, we. in 1824, 1825, 1896, and 1897 y R. R. Madden, Esq. 
M.R.C.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 











“ Mr. Madden’ 's volumes are seplete with entertainment. The 
details a place to which the eyes of 
the whole Pivilined world are just now directed with extraordi- 
nary interest, are full, lively, and descriptive.” —Sun. 

6. Dr. Granville’s Travels to St. Petersburgh, 
- ens considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 
lates. 
7. Mexico. By H. G. Ward, Esq. late His 

Majesty: 's Chargé d’Affaires in that Country. 2d edition, revised, 

an Account of the Mining Companies and of the "Political 

‘Sane in that Republic, continued up to the present day. In 

2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, cay Se by Mrs. Ward. 
Also, nearly read: 





8. The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady 
Morgan. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

9. The Correspondence and Diary of Dr. 
Doddridge, illustrative of various Particulars in his Life hitherto 


unknown, with Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a 
—— of the Ecclesiastical History of the Times in which he 
lived. Edited from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, John 

Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. In3 vols. 8vo. witha ‘827, and 
10. Travels in Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 

1828. By Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, RN. 1 vol. vo. with Plates. 
11. A History of the late Catholic Associa- 

tion of Ireland, from its Institution in 1760 to its final Dissolution 

in 1829. By a ‘Member of that Body. In 8vo. 


Dedicated, by special permission, to His oer the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal ef England. 
Vol. I. es 400 pages eee 14 Tables, and 
lates,) price 1 
HE ARCHITECTURAL ‘L DIRECTOR. 
By JOHN BILLINGTON, 
Of the Royal Academy of Architecture at Paris. 
This work will be found particularly useful to Architects, 
Draughtsmen, Students, Amateurs, and Sinem = yes as to 





the general reader; p ga complete . 





Treatise on Architecture. 
he Second Volume is now in the press. 
London: Published by John Richardson, Royal Exchange; 
and Josiah Taylor, High Holborn. 


—— 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. V. (being 


the First Volume of the History oe the Jews,) will be 
published on — next. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Dr. Mason Good. 
THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for Aug. 
price 1s. will contain a Memoir and Portrait of J 
Mason Good, M.D. engraved by Picart. With the usual quantity 
of Religious ‘and Literary Information. 
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